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The Literary Week. 


We are glad to observe the sound and eloquent letter 
which Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, has addressed 
to Mr. John Hay, the American Secretary of State, on the 
subject of international copyright. Whether it will bear 
fruit remains to be seen, but such temperate and courteous 
pleas for the necessity of a better understanding are the 
best form of attack. 





Mr. J. F. Nisset, who died the other day, after a long 
and wasting illness, at the age of forty-nine, was a man 
the little world of letters could ill afford to lose. A hard- 
headed, shrewd, kindly Scotsman, of powerful physique 
and brilliant parts, he was yet the most modest of men. 
He had few enthusiasms, his life was devoted to work, 
the work of daily and weekly journalism (he was a valued 
member of the Acapemy staff), and it left him scant 
leisure for authorship. No book stands to his name the 
matter of which had not first served journalistic purposes. 
His fame rests on The Insanity of Genius. But he wielded 
a power, personal and direct, which is not given to many 
journalists: we refer to the philosophical and sociological 
article that he wrote each week in the Referee called ‘‘ Our 
Handbook.” Appealing to a wide public, whose occupa- 
tions and pleasures do not leave them much time for 
reading, these lay sermons by a man who had lived and 
thought, and remained, by choice, in the crowd, had an 
influence in moulding thought and encouraging a right and 
sane view of the problems of the day that entitled him to 
be indeed well proud of his life’s work. He wrote that 
article for many years. Strange as it may sound, his 
weekly sermon seemed to fall naturally into its place in 
the columns of a Sunday sporting paper, even such a 
sentence as this: “Death is but the transition from 
material existence to the first grade of spirit life,” which 
occurred in a “‘ Handbook” article some years ago, and 
formed the present writer’s introduction to J. F.N. He 
lived till lately high up in Staple Inn. That small green 
place is lonelier without him. 


Mr. Nisser left a work in manuscript which Mr. Grant 
Richards will shortly publish under the title of The Human 
Machine : an Inquiry into the Divinity of Human Faculty in 
its Bearings upon Social Life, Religion, Education, and 
Politics. 


Mr. SwinsuryE is not, and probably never will be, a 
poet of the people, however Republican his sentiments 
may once have been. During the present week, however, 
which has seen the celebration of his sixty-second birthday, 
Mr. Swinburne’s description of the Casket Rocks has been 


quoted in many papers in connexion with the unhappy 
foundering of the Stella. The Telegraph's paragraph 
apropos his birthday cannot be considered particularly 
happy. ‘Some of his smart epigrammatic utterances on 
famous contemporaries have delighted London with their 
biting wit,” says our contemporary. We doubt if delight 
is quite the emotion that has been aroused, or if smart 
is quite a suitable epithet. 


Tue Sunday Daily Telegraph, which begins on April 9, 
promises reading not only for the million, but also for the 
connoisseur, for among the contributors of regular series 
will be Mr. H. D. Traill, under the heading, ‘ Visitors 
from the Shades.” The news is good. Any return to the 
manner of The New Lucian will be welcome. Mr. W. L. 
Courtney is down for an antithetical series, “‘ Dialogues of 
the Day.” 


Tue article on ‘‘Stepping-Tones” which we printed 
last week has excited comment near and far, the author’s 
confusion of the words moon and month having been cor- 
rected by a score and more of critics. We cannot, however, 
regret having let it stand, for it has produced an excellent 
article on schismatic words and Tennyson’s genius, by 
“A .M.,” in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


We had some doubts last week, in setting the prize 
competition, whether it was wise to expect our 
readers to give up any time at Easter to translating a 
French song into English. But our fears were quite 
groundless. It was evidently no hardship whatever, for no 
fewer than seventy-seven replies have reached us. Pro- 
fessional literary men and women form a strong numerical 
body; but the amateurs run them very hard, not only in 
numbers, but in quality. 


Tue Prize Winner this week, it will be observed, 
is Miss Nora Hopper. Miss Hopper may be said to 
belong rather to the ranks of the professional than the 
amateur poets. Her sweet and simple lyrics are well 
known, especially by those readers of modern poetry who 
also love the open air. Miss Hopper is just now con- 
tributing a charming series of poems on the months to the 
Westminster Gazette, and her hand is often to be detected 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


On the 14th will be published the first number of 7'he 
London Letter, a sixpenny weekly paper devoted to British 
interests at home and abroad. Thus Greater Britain is to 
have its organ. Mr. Algernon Locker, the late editor of 
the Morning Post, and Mr. Stafford Ransome will be 
associated in the production of the paper, to which we 
look forward with great interest, 
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Tvrspay was the anniversary of the death of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Someone with kindly and touching thoughtful- 
ness visited the grave in the precincts of the Temple 
Church and laid upon it a bunch of white flowers and 
laurel leaves, attached to which was the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘To the immortal memory of one of Ireland’s most 
gifted sons, Oliver Goldsmith, ‘who wrote like an angel.’ 
From an old admirer of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ and The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Temple, April 4, 1899.” 


Tue attitude of the devotee who performed this graceful 
act is a pleasant antidote to the view of The Vicar of Wake- 
field taken by a recent contributor to the Acapemy, who, it 
may be remembered, was eloquent in the classic’s dispraise. 
He was not, however, the first to make the attack. Mark 
Twain, whose literary tastes are sometimes bewildering, 
once exposed Goldsmith’s idyll to a withering fire from 
his iron batteries. The end of his indictment was this 
sentence: “‘ There is not a sincere line in it—not a character 
that invites respect.’’ Such declarations of independence 
are interesting and in some cases salutary, for they may cause 
others to examine the genuineness of their own literary 
tastes ; but Goldsmith can withstand them. 


M. Zoua’s friends and the friends of justice and courage 
have behaved admirably over his expulsion from the French 
Cycling Tourists’ Club. Owing to the loss by resignation 
of influential members who declined to be associated in 
any way with the champion of Dreyfus, the authorities of 
the Club struck M. Zola’s name from the roll. At first 
nothing happened, and it seemed as if their end were 
gained. And then came a great shoal of resignations, 
which is being augmented every day, from other members 
who wish to protest against this treatment of a courageous 
man. It looks now as if the Club might cease to be. 


M. Zoua’s new novel, Fécondité—or Fruitfulness, as it 
will be called in England—is now finished. May 10 is the 
date fixed for its opening in the Paris Aurore, and October 1 
for its appearance in volume form simultaneously in French, 
English, German, Danish, Norwegian, Italian, and Spanish. 
The novel is the first of a new series, which will continue 
with ‘* Work,” “Truth,” and “Justice. M. Zola’s aim in 
Fécondité is to bring before French parents, who need the 
lesson, the benefit of larger families. 


Ir, when Mr. Kipling resumes active work again 
(for we do not count the revision of his travel letters, 
on which he is now engaged, active work), he takes 
half the hints as to his development that have been 
thrown out, he will have no time for anything but writing 
for many years. He is to write for the stage ; he is to set 
about his great novel; he is to study this phase of life 
and that. The latest suggestion is contained in a letter to 


the Z'imes on British industry and foreign competition. 
Says the writer (Mr. Pilditch): “The last generation of 
middle-class Englishmen who read and thought were 
brought up on the creed of Carlyle and Kingsley, and 
many of them saw dignity in the hard work and strict 
performance of duties taught by those writers, to whose 
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influence some of our commercial prosperity was due, To- 
day Mr. Kipling is teaching us the lesson of strenuous- 


~ ness. His illustrations, however, are drawn from the 


career of the soldier and sailor and the administrator of 
subject races, and hardly bear a direct message to the man 
of manufactures and commerce. Perhaps, when he has 
recovered from his present illness, he will discover for us 
that the administrators of our manufacturing and commer- 
cial firms and the commercial traveller are not necessarily 
condemned to a barren materialism, but that there is a 
fertile world of ideas in which they may live their lives 
not without advantage to themselves, and with decided 
advantage to the race of which they form so large a part.” 


Mr. G. 8. Layarp, who is authorised by the family of 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton to write her biography, will 
deem it a great favour if owners of letters, newspaper 
cuttings, portraits, and any other documents or illustrations 
germane to the subject, will forward them to him at 
Lorraine Cottage, Malvern. Every care will be taken of 
them, and they will be returned as soon as they are done 
with. It need hardly be added that he will also welcome 
any personal reminiscences that may suggest themselves to 
our readers. 


Ir it is cause for pride in an author to figure as a 
model of style in a work on grammar, then Mr. J. H. A. 
Giinther is the means of making many English writers 
proud. In the Manual of English Pronunciation and Grammar 
Sor the Use of Dutch Students, which he has just produced 
(Groningen: Z. B. Walters, 1899), he cites examples from 
the writings of many contemporary authors who are in 
their own country read as a rule more for their matter 
than theirmanner. Yet just as M. Jourdain achieved prose 
without knowing it, so may the most rapid deviser of 
sentences achieve sufficient accuracy whereby to teach the 
aspiring youth of Holland. Dr. Conan Doyle is Mr. 
Giinther’s favourite English author; and next comes, 
perhaps, R. L. Stevenson. Here, for example, is proof 
sufficient that several verbs may be used in a reflexive 
sense without having the reflexive pronoun expressed : 


He surrendered himself in a blind sort of fashion. 


Black. 
Thurstan surrendered and went into banishment. 


Freeman. 
I moved from hiding-place to hiding-place.—Stevenson. 
Her eyes filled with tears.—G. Moore. 
Augusta sprang up and turned to hide her tears. 
R. Haggard. 
After the defeat of Culloden Lord Pitsligo hid among 
the mountains.—A. Lang. 
By the time you have washed and dressed breakfast will 
be ready.—Sweet. 
His compliment so delighted her that she dressed and 
prepared to descend to breakfast with a light heart. 
Mrs. Ward. 
I hope his mother will never have reason to be ashamed 
of him.— Norris. 


The curious reader may try his hand at locating the 
passages. We trust that the prospect of being of so 
much use in Holland will not dash the spirits of any of 
our novelists, 
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“Ports,” says Mr. Lang in Longman’s, “keep sending 
me poetry, and asking me whether they have ‘ wasted 
their time’ in composition. How can T tell the value of 
their time? It is not wasted if they have amused them- 
selves ; but if they wrote in hope of fame and gold, of 
course they have wasted their time. Let me repeat that 
I decline to act as literary adviser to the British and 
Colonial public. I have already pointed out the propriety 
of sending MSS. to A.B.C.D., care of Messrs. Blackwood. 
He knows that I am a fallen literary dictator (as I have 
already remarked), and I am most anxious that he should 
enjoy the MSS. of the public, which have been my only 
reward, as a dictator. I utterly refuse to read either 
prose or verse, for total strangers, whatever A.B.O.D. 
may do.” 


Mr. Lane also refers again to the quatrain on Poe, 
which we printed some time ago. It was first credited to 
Mr. Dobson by the American magazine which gave it pub- 
licity, and then to Mr. Lang. Mr. Lang had forgotten 
everything about it, but he now remembers having been 
asked to write levities on the fly-leaves of some books to 
be sold at a bazaar in New York. The Poe quatrain was 
one of them. Mr. Lang refers to it as nonsense; but it 
was really rather good criticism. Poe és better than Boker, 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Father Tabb. 


An amusing and very natural ‘howler,’’ gathered at a 
viva voce examination, has been made public by the 
Chronicle. The examinee was reciting a passage from 
“King Lear,” where Lear banishes Kent : 

Five days we do allot thee for provision 

To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 

And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom: if on the tenth day following 

Thy banished trunk]be found in our dominions, 

The moment is thy death. 
The examiner here interrupted: ‘‘ You see the meaning of 
‘banished trunk’?” Student: “Oh, yes, sir, his luggage 
—six days for himself, and four days extra for the 
luggage.” 


In the current Blackwood the serial Autobiography of 
a Child is brought to an end, and it will be published 
before long in book form. The author, as we have already 
stated, is Miss Hannah Lynch. Mr. Conrad’s three-par; 
story, ‘‘ The Heart of Darkness,” is also concluded in this 
number, and a “trivial romance,” by Mr. G. 8S. Street, 
begins. Elsewhere Dr. Knapp’s treatment of Borrow is 
severely criticised. 


Messrs. CHAMBERS are now reissuing serially their 
excellent English Dictionary and Biographical Dictionary : 
the English Dictionary, edited by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
to be completed in twenty-two parts, and the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, edited by Dr. Patrick and Mr. 
Francis Hindes Groome, to be completed in eighteen 
parts. The first number of the Biographical Dictionary 
covers the ground between Ali Pasha and Henry Balnaves. 
This, probably, is the first time their names were ever 
mentioned together. 
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WE find in the Boston Literary World the following 
dexterous definition of a quatrain : 


A quatrain is from one rare flower of thought, 
The booty brought by Fancy like a bee, 
And in her secret cell most deftly wrought 
To one clear drop of purest poesy. 


Apropos the review of the Letters of Samuel Rutherford, 
in last week’s AcADEMY, a correspondent cites an interesting 
pronouncement of the late CO. H. Spurgeon’s concerning 
the Letters of the minister of Anwoth. Reviewing a new 
edition of Rutherford in the “ book-notices”’ of his maga- 
zine, a few months before his death, Mr. Spurgeon wrote: 
‘“ When we are dead and gone let the world know that 
Spurgeon held Rutherford’s Letters to be the nearest thing 
to inspiration which can be found in all the writings of 
mere men.” 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the magazine of the General 
Post Office, regrets to hear that Mr. W. W. Jacobs, of 
the Savings Bank Department, the author of Many 
Cargoes, has been compelled to retire from the service on 
the grounds of ill-health. Mr. Jacobs has been a martyr 
to insomnia, and has, doubtless, found out that the attempt 
to combine a literary career with a clerkship in so hard- 
worked a department as the Savings Bank is a physical 
impossibility. We hope that a complete recovery will 
resuit. For Mr. Jacobs more than most men must an 
equable life be wished. Humorists can ill be spared. 


Dr. Furntvatt has given the following account of the 
original detachment of the chapter of ‘‘ The Nature of 
Gothic ” from The Stones of Venice, since reprinted by the 
Kelmscott Press, and now again issued separately by 
Messrs. Longmans. Writing to the Daily News, Dr. 
Furnivall says : 

The first reprint of this grand chapter of The Stones of 
Venice, and its sub-title ‘‘ And Herein of the True Functions 
of the Workman in Art,’’ were due, not to the ‘“‘ Master”’ 
himself, but to his humble disciple and friend—myself. 
Through my sending him a prospectus of our Working 
Men’s College, Ruskin kindly offered to help us, and take 
the art classes. We were to hold our opening meeting in 
Hullah’s Hall, in Long Acre, at the corner of Endell- 
street, where the big coach factory now is. I felt that we 
wanted some printed thing to introduce us to the working- 
men of London, as we knew only the few we had come 
across in our co-operative movement, and all our associa- 
tions had failed. F. D. Maurice had written nothing 
good enough for this purpose; but Ruskin had. So I got 
leave from him and his publisher, Mr. George Smith, to 
reprint this grand chapter ‘‘On the Nature of Gothic” ; 
and I had to add to it the sub-title, ‘‘ And Herein of the 
True Functions of the Workman in Art,” to show working- 
men how it touches them. I had “ Price Fourpence” put 

- on the title; but we gave a copy to everybody who came 

to our first meeting—over 400—and the tract well served 
its purpose, Afterwards an orange wrapper and a folding 
woodcut from the Stones were added to the reprint, and 
it was sold at 6d., for the benefit of the college. Copies 
have since fetched 7s. 6d. and 10s. 
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Tux dealer in engraved portraits is no respecter of per- 
sons. Here is an extract from a catalogue : 
CLERGYMEN.—A fine collection of two hundred 
Clergymen, consisting of Protestant Ministers, Roman 
Catholics, Wesleyans, Methodists, Unitarians, and Pres- 
byterians, nice clean lot—five shillings. 
And in a library catalogue discovered by the Library 
Journal is this entry : 
705. Tatler (The); or, Lubrications of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq. 


Great is Fiction, and it shall prevail. The annual 
report of the librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute gives 
the following table, to illustrate one day’s reading in the 
free library of that building : 


Readers. 
Philosophy and Religion... ei ee ns 
Sociology _ on - ae oad in 
Natural Science “ ~ wis _ - 25 
Fine Arts = we aes i _ —r 
Useful Arts... ‘nn ae a ree .. 19 
History and Travel ... in sen oes jak ae 
Biography __.... o ar _ se .. 36 
Poetry and Drama... Se ‘aa an a 
Miscellaneous Literature... aid eee a B 
Fiction ... ee es ... 543 


Next to Fiction, but nearly five hundred after it, come 
History and Travel—a significant second when we re- 
member old sarcasms on those two subjects and their 
authors. 








Bibliographical. 


THE writer of the AcapEmy’s review, last week, of the 
late F. T. Palgrave’s Memoir made allusion to the fact 
that Palgrave had at one time entertained the idea of 
making an anthology of English love-poetry. This 
naturally suggested a reference to Mr. William Watson’s 
collection of love-verse, to which was given the happy 
title (taken, of course, from Browning) of Lyric Love. It 
may, however, be recorded that a similar collection, with 
a very similar title, had been made and published nearly 
two decades before Mr. Watson’s. It was, I think, in the 
autumn or winter of 1873 that Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. 
published a pretty little book of English love-poetry, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson, entitled Lyrics of Love. 
This anthology (dedicated, by permission, to Tennyson) 
was especially rich in examples of that poet’s work, and 
in examples also of the work of many of his contem- 
poraries, such as Mr, Swinburne, William Morris, the 
Brownings, the Rossettis, and Matthew Arnold. 

Moreover, Mr. Watson’s volume had yet another prede- 
cessor, his Lyric Love being preceded, I fancy—though only 
by a few months—by a volume called Love Songs of the 
English Poets. This was the production of Mr. Ralph Hall 
Caine, brother of the novelist, and since engaged in editorial 
work in London. Mr. Caine’s volume, however, differed 
both from Lyrics of Love (1873) and Lyric Love (1892), in 
beginning with the year 1500 and ending with the year 
1800, thus ignoring love-verse of the nineteenth century. 
The arrangement he adopted, too, was chronological, 
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while in the other two instances it is according to arbitrary 
notions of the compilers. It is rather curious that both 
Love Songs and Lyric Love should have come out in the 
same year. 

In addition to the two books on Mr. Kipling threatened 
by English writers, advertisement is made of one from an 
American hand—that of a Mr. W. M. Clemens, who will 
sketch Mr. Kipling’s career, provide an “ appreciation ” 
of his writings, and discourse in particular on his religious 
views as revealed in his publications. To this somewhat 
elaborate performance Mr. Clemens proposes, it appears, 
to give the name of 4 Ken of Kipling—a not too intelli- 
gible title. 

The announcement of Mr. Barton Baker’s Stories of the 
Streets of London reminds me that a book on the historical 
and other associations of Zondon Streets was published so 
recently as 1891. The subject is, however, at once so big 
and so interesting that many volumes might well be 
devoted to it—the more the better, so long as they are 
well done. 

Personally I cannot ‘“‘ enthuse ”’ over the fact that ‘‘ Lord 
Tennyson has left behind him valuable material in elucida- 
tion of In Memoriam.” A poem that requires ‘‘ elucidation ” 
is, in my humble opinion, in a parlous condition. Besides, 
look at the amount of “elucidation” that Jn Memoriam 
has already had. First came the Analysis, by Robertson 
of Brighton, in 1862. Then we had the Key, by Dr. 
Alfred Gatty, in 1881. Next came Elizabeth R. Chap- 
man’s Companion, in 1888; followed by T. Davidson’s 
Prolegomena and Index, in 1889. Surely these ought to 
suffice? Meanwhile, it is pleasant to note that the poem 
is to be included in the half-crown ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” 
series. 

“Who was it that wrote the story called Zhe Semi- 
Attached Couple?” TI have to thank several correspondents 
—notably Mr. J. F. Burgoyne, of the Tate Central 
Library, Brixton, and Mr. F. L. Mawdesley, of Delwood 
Croft, York, and Mrs. Copeland Jones, of County Wicklow 
—for answering my query of last week. The tale was the 
work of the Hon. Emily Eden, who, as my correspondents 
remind me, was the author also of a story called The 
Semi-Detached House. The latter came out in 1859; The 
Semi-Attached Couple belongs to 1860. Miss Eden also 
wrote Letters from India and Up the Country. 

The death of Mme. Jules Michelet has a special interest 
for the English public, because the good lady once wrote 
a book intended for our particular delectation. That book, 
of course, was written in French, but it was first published 
in English, having been translated by a well-known 
English Jittérateur direct from the original MS. The 
title, if I remember rightly, was Nature ; or, the Poetry of 
Earth and Sea, and the publishers were Messrs. Nelson, 
of Edinburgh, who, in the late sixties and the early 
seventies, were remarkable for the spirit and enterprise 
they displayed. 

I note in a list of “latest publications” the Epicurean 
of Tom Moore. Is it possible that that seventy-year-old 
romance has readers nowadays? Messrs. Downey issued 
an edition in 1897, and seven years earlier we had one 
from Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Now we have yet another. 

Taz Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A Court Poet. 


The Poems of Thomas Carew. Edited by Arthur Vincent. 
Muses’ Library. (Lawrence & Bullen. 5s. net.) 


Sar Carew of Donne— 


Here lies a king that ruled, as he thought fit, 

The universal monarchy of wit. 
And indeed the praise could hardly be less, were it only 
as recom for the wholesale filching of idea and phrase 
from the great poet by the little one. Mr. Vincent puts it 
somewhat ingenuously when he says that ‘“‘ Donne, as 
incumbent of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, was for a time 
Carew’s parish priest, and exercised a notable influence on 
his writings”; for Carew’s ribald life may be taken to 


A 





THOMAS CAREW. 


have dispensed with the ministrations of a parish priest, 
and the Donne of his inspiration was not the grave divine, 
but the witty and wanton writer whose career had ended 
while his disciple to be was yet a lad. But about the 
influence there is no doubt; Mr. Vincent’s notes will trace 
it for you, if necessary, in almost every poem, and in such 
lines as these it is difficult not to believe that Donne 
himself speaks : 
When thou, poor Excommunicate 
From all the joys of love, shalt see 
The full reward and glorious fate 
Which my strong faith shall purchase me, 
Then curse thine own inconstancy ! 


A fairer hand than thine shall cure 
That heart, which thy false oaths did wound ; 
And to my soul a soul more pure 
Than thine shall by Love’s hand be bound, 
And both with equal glory crown’d. 


Then shalt thou weep, entreat, complain 
To Love, as I did once to thee; 

When all thy tears shall be as vain 
As mine were then: for thou shalt be 
Damn’d for thy false apostacy. 
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Carew is cut out of a corner of Donne, but unfortunately 
it is the wrong corner. He catches the love of paradox, 
the intoxication of conceits, the occasional t inde- 
cency; but the melancholy imagination, the keen intel- 
lectual force, the bursts of contorted music, the rebellious 
underlying passion, that make the verse of Donne so 
individual and unique a matter, find no echo in the 
younger man. The curious thing, indeed, about Carew 
is the extraordinary impersonality of all that he wrote. 
It is all as finished and polished as a diamond ring, and 
as hard. From cover to cover of the volume you will 
hardly come upon a touch of pathos or of natural senti- 
ment. This is doubtless the piece by which the admirers 
of Carew would elect to try him: 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauty’s orient deep, 
These P rovweling as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither dost haste 
The nightingale when May is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 

The Phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 
For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


Such verses would be a delicate compliment to any 
woman from any stranger, but the most sentimental of 
country damsels would hardly be able to persuade herself 
that they are felt. And this is Carew all over. Like 
Waller after him, he was a most delicate and accomplished 
writer of vers d’ occasion, and nothing more. However, 
Carew and Waller are not the only poets in the world, or 
even in the seventeenth century; and one may gladly be 
content for a while to accept the artificiality, and to read 
them for the art, which is real and great. You will, of 
course, skip him when he spoils a good copy of verses by 
telling you that 


Through those crystals our souls flitting, 
Shall a pure wreath of eyebeams twine ; 


or when he launches upon a course of amorous geo- 


graphy. Then he is intolerable ; and unfortunately Carew 
did a good deal to Pn ge the convention among the 
minor Caroline poetlings. But when he can be content to 


be simple, he has a neatness and a gift of working his 
pag into complete wholes which are gratifying and 

y no means invariable in his contemporaries. Like all 
the most artificial writers, he is perhaps at his best in the 
pastoral mood. This is not common with him ; here, how- 
ever, is an example, which opens and, indeed, gives an 
unfair expectation of his book : 


Now that the winter’s gone, the earth has lost 
Her snow-white robes: and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 

Upon the silver lake or crystal stream : 

But the warm sun thaws the benumbéd earth 
And makes it tender ; gives a sacred birth 

To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow tree 

The drowsy cuckoo and the humble bee. 

Now do a choir of chirping Minstrels bring, 

In triumph to the world, the youthful Spring ; 
The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the longed-for May. 
Now all things smile—only my love doth lower : 
Nor hath the scalding noon-day sun the power 
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To melt that marble ice which still doth hold 
Her heart co led, and makes her pity cold. 
The ox which lately did for shelter fly 

Into the stall, doth now securely lie 

In open fields ; and love no more is made 

By the fireside ; but in the cooler shade 
Amyntas now doth with his Chloris sleep 
Under a sycamore, and all things kee 

Time with the season—only she doth carry 
June in her eyes, in her heart January. 


Obviously one cannot be expected to take much interest in 
Carew’s life, or to trouble one’s head as to whether the 
Celia, to whom he lays his rhymes, was Mrs. Cecilia 
Crofts or not. The name is so pretty in itself that 
probably any poet of Carew’s stamp would have turned it 
into Celia. Fortunately but little is known of Carew, who 
is somewhat inextricably mixed up with one Thomas Carey, 
also a poet. That little is discreditable. His father’s 
letters regret his debauched life. His amorous mis- 
adventures were the sport of Suckling and other jesters, 
and at the age of twenty-one he was kicked out of a house 
where he was secretary for slandering his employer’s wife. 
He wormed his way, however, into an appointment in the 
privy chamber at Court, and so ended his days. The 
nature of his duties is suggested by the following anecdote 
which we owe to a Court gossip of the time : 


According to this authority, Thomas Carew, gentleman 
of the privy chamber, was going to take King Charles into 
the Queen’s chamber, when he saw Jermyn, Lord St. 
Albans, with his arm round her neck. He stumbled and 
put out the light. Jermyn escaped. Carew never told 
the King, and the King never knew it. The Queen heaped 
favours on Carew. 


We trust that Mr. Vincent speaks in irony when he calls 
this ‘‘a pleasing insight into royal life at Whitehall and 
Carew’s courtly manners.” The spectacle of a poet—yes, 
after all, a poet—performing the office of a lacquey for a 
royal adulteress is to us distinctly a displeasing one. 

There is no particular reason for supposing that the 
‘* Pastoral Dialogue,” in which the following lines occur, 
is not Carew’s, though they read more like Marvell, and 
Carew’s Poems of 1640 is not an impeccable edition. But 
if they are his, once and once only he found a greater 
model than Donne in the author of “Romeo and Juliet” 
and a ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Shep. This — bank they pressed. Nym, That aged 


Did canopy the happy pair 
All night from the damp air. 
Cho. Here let us sit, and sing the words they spoke, 
Till the day breaking their embraces broke. 


Shep. See, Love, the blushes of the morn appear, 
And now she hangs her pearly store 
Robbed from the eastern shore, 
I’ th’ cowslip bell and roses rare; 
Sweet, I must stay no longer here! 
Nym. Those streaks of doubtful light usher not day, 
But show my sun must set; no morn 
Shall shine till thou return ; 
The yellow planets and the grey 
Dawn shall attend thee on thy way. 


There is, we suppose, no doubt as to the reading “ roses 
rare” in the 1640-text. In any case, it obviously requires 
emending into “‘roses’ ear.” The rhyme and the parallelism 
with Puck’s “I'll hang a pear in every cowslip’s ear” 
sufficiently prove this. 

In the way of editing, Mr. Vincent has done all that 
can be done, by notes and introduction, for Carew. Never- 
theless, we could have done for some time longer with the 
edition, not so good but not bad, published only a very 
few years ago by Mr. Ebsworth, if that would have in- 
duced Mr. Vincent to prepare a Drayton or a Ben Jonson 
or a Crashaw, or something that is really wanted, in the 
dainty format of the “‘ Muses’ Library.” 


Academy. 
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An Historian at Need. 


History of British India. By Sir W. W. Hunter, Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. I. 
(Longmans & Oo. 18s.) 


Next to England itself, the greatest fact in British history 
is England’s Indian empire; and it might have been 
supposed that ambitious historians would eagerly invade 
this great and magnificent region awaiting their conquest, 
where virgin laurels were to be won, where the richest, 
the most enthralling material was accumulated for the 
exercise of the historian’s art. Yet so it has not been. 
Seemingly the very magnitude of the opportunity, the 
very novelty of the region, daunted those who galled each 
other’s heels in their eagerness to exploit the mapped-out 
fields of English history. Mill has been suffered to 
remain the standard historian of British India. Yet the 
very poor standard of Mill is generally recognised. He 
could not hold his own for a moment in any field where 
competitors were found. Setting aside all other inadequacy, 
he is tedious, he is dull, he is lumbering as a compiler of 
Blue-Books—the worst kind of Blue-Book. For there are 
Blue-Books positively fascinating compared to Mill. His 
style, his method, are res ble—most tolerable and not 
to be endured. Bourgeois history is only less insufferable 
than bourgeois poetry. Modern India is full of able 
men steeped to their fingers in knowledge of the country 
and its history under British rule. At last one of them 
has taken heart of grace, and determined to face the full 
labours of an historian, as history is understood nowadays. 
Sir William Hunter has, he tells us, during a great portion 
of his life been accumulating materials for this history. 
He has investigated the State archives of India itself, and 
of other countries which have been concerned with the 
making of Indian history; and the result of these researches, 
this es, has come to be the work of which this is 
the volume. 

We welcome it with that gratitude which is said to be 
the anticipation of favours to come. For we have good 
hopes that at last our national reproach is to be taken 
away in this matter ; that at last we are to have a history of 
British India to which we can point as sound and adequate 
work, which will respect the demands made upon the his- 
torian by modern ideals of history. Sir William Hunter’s 
style is perspicuous and succinct, with none of the Dogberry 
historian’s disposition to bestow all his tediousness upon 
us, were it more than it is. He has gripped his subject, 
and the result is that he marshals his facts with orderli- 
ness—with a comprehensive view and a sense of per- 
spective. He has gone to the original sources for a large 
proportion of his materials; he enables us to follow his 
authorities, to check his statements and inferences, as is 
the duty of the modern historian. And he exhibits that 
clear judiciality of mind, that impartial temper, which is 
the honourable distinction of the British official.in India, 
but is rarely carried into historical statement. 

His admirable preface insists upon the fact that his- 
torians of India have neglected the slow processes, the 
arduous inconspicuous years of struggle, which laid the 
foundations of empire there. Taking a spaciously logical 
view, he regards the English conquest as the last act in 
the drama of struggle between East and West in Eastern 
waters which was Tease by the Portuguese conquest of 
the ocean roadways inthe East. He reviews the splendidl 
gallant history of that conquest, when little ieee, 
seizing strategical positions on the vast coast-line from 
Ormuz to Malacca, made herself sole mistress of the 
Eastern seas. It is a tale full of ruined names belonging 
to antique maps, which have become parcel of old 
romance— 


Mombasa and Quiloa and Melind— 


names which must be sought in the quaint atlas of 
In “the 


Mercator, and enrich the verse of Milton. 
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spacious times of great Elizabeth” Dutch and English 
burst upon those long-sealed waters, and the Portuguese 
ocean empire is a breaking cloud before the Northern 
cannon. Then Dutch and English are set by the oars 
over the rich prize of the — Islands, from which they 
have scared the Portuguese. Thé Dutch triumphed in a few 
swift years, and the beaten English fell back upon the 
shores of India. The Dutch keep the Spice Islands to this 
day; but the English defeat t England upon her 
mighty Indian destiny. With that defeat Sir William 
Hunter’s } gees volume ends. The climax of it is the 
tragedy of Amboyna, skilfully told from the recurds of the 
time. Here you may read it in all its horribly picturesque 
details. You may shudder as the “poor, condemned 


English ” are led one by one to the Dutch torture chamber, 
and em weeping very piteously, “all wet” and 
“grievously burned in divers places,” having been 


anguished with “‘that extremity of torture by fire and 
water that flesh and blood was not able to bear it.”” And, 
finally, they pass to their most touching and unjust doom. 
Such were the possible haps of national enmity then. Sir 
William Hunter reads one memorable lesson in his preface. 
In the le for the Indies that people has always 
conquered which made the Eastern supremacy a national 
matter. Not whether the nation was t or small, 
strong or weak, but whether its national heart was in the 
struggle—that has been the decisive thing. Portugal won 
the Indies when her government threw all its energy into 
the enterprise ; lost them when her Spanish rulers became 
half-hearted in the thing. The Dutch beat the English 
because King James gave no full support to the East India 
Company. The English drove the French from India 
because Dupleix was not supported by the French at 
home. Let us take the lesson to heart now, when there is 

in a European nation menacing us in India, “lest we 


forget.” 


The Two Mr. Smiths of the City. 


James and Horace Smith. By Arthur H. Beavan. 
& Blackett. 6s.) 


In one of her letters, Jane Austen, who confessed to a few 
tender literary passions—the most considerable of which 
was, of course, for the Reverend Mr. Crabbe—mentions 
that she is in love with the two Mr. Smiths of the City. 
The two Mr. Smiths of the City were James and Horace, 
astute business men and accomplished satirical rhymers, 
who had just set the town laughing by their little 
volume of parodies called Rejected Addresses. James was 
a lawyer, the assistant solicitor to the Board of Ordnance ; 
Horace was a stockbroker, and they both lived in Austin 
Friars. It is the story of their lives which Mr. Arthur H. 
Beavan narrates in the volume before us. 

There is not much to tell; for, with the exception of 
their one famous book, neither brother did anything of 
first-class merit; nor were they men of any particular 
influence. Very many persons whose lives offer far more 
of interest escape the biographer. Indeed, to our mind 
the real figure of this book is not James and not Horace, 
but Robert Smith, their intelligent and indefatigable 
father. Robert Smith was born in 1747, and he lived 
until 1832—that is to say, he was thirteen when George II. 
died; he survived both George III. and George IV., 
and survived to see the passing of the Reform Bill; 
and all the time he kept a full oat admirably clear diary, 
from which Mr. Beavan has been wise enough to make 
copious extracts. Among the notable scenes of which 
Robert Smith was an eye-witness were the Gordon Riots, 
and he has left a vivid description of the lawlessness then 
prevailing. He also wrote good verses, and was a man 
of wide reading and cultivated mind. The early pages of 
Mr. Beavan’s volume are distinguished by this worthy 
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gentleman’s P mean James, the eldest son, was born 
in 1775, and Horace in 1779. Horace began to write 
novels when only just out of his teens, and was more or 
less a literary man all his life; James preferred a wise 
passiveness, writing only when much stimulated. The 
idea of Rejected Addresses was suggested to them by C. W. 
Ward, the general secretary of Drury-lane Theatre. That 


_ was in August, 1812, ag six weeks before the reopening 


of the new theatre. To have any effect, the parodies had 
to be in the hands of the public before that night. In 
such tasks high-pressure is no disadvantage; the brothers 
worked with spirit ; the book was done, a publisher found 
—a difficult task—and printing and binding were com- 
pleted in the time. The book was thus not only a poetical 


tour de force, but also very creditable journalism. Its 





THE MOTHER OF JAMES AND HORACE SMITH. 





HORACE SMITH. 


JAMES SMITH. 


success was instantaneous and remarkable. Both brothers 
seem to have belonged to the order of authors who do 
much better work when they adopt a dramatic standpoint 
and write as another, than when they.set down their own 
opinions in their own person. Horace’s novels are for- 
gotten, James’s essays are dead; but the little sheaf of 
parodies is still alive, and will remain so for many years 
yet. While he was about it Mr. Beavan might very well 
have added the Rejected Addresses, by way of appendix, to 
this volume. They would occupy not many pages, and 
we should then have between two covers the lives of the 
brothers and their best work complete. 

Of the two, James was the better wit. It was he who 
wrote the parodies of Cobbett and Crabbe, the drollest of 
the whole series ; and it was he who did not write certain of 
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Horace’s books. ‘‘The Theatre, by the Rev. G. C.,” is a 
delight, taken apart from the scheme of the book 
altogether, and not the least admirable part of it is the 
preface of ——. “The line of handkerchiefs formed 
to enable him [Jennings] to recover his loss is P wg sor nd 80 
crossed in texture and materials as to mislead the reader in 
respect of the real owner of any one of them. For, in the 
satirical view of life and manners which I occasionally 
present, my clerical profession has taught me how ex- 
tremely improper it would be by any allusion, however 
slight, to give any uneasiness, however trivial, to any 
individual, however foolish or wicked.” That is perfect. 
And Crabbe’s sententiousness was as deftly and genially 
perverted : 

Say, why those Babel strains from Babel tongues ? 

Who's that calls ‘‘ Silence ” with such leathern lungs ? 

He who, in quest of quiet, ‘‘ silence” hoots, 

Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes. 


In the Hampshire Farmer’s oration we have the master 
hand again. ‘ When persons address an audience from 
the stage, it is usual, either in words or gesture, to say: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, your servant.’ If I were base 
enough, mean enough, paltry enough, and brute beast 
enough to follow that fashion, I should tell two lies in a 
breath, In the first place, you are not ladies and gentle- 
men, but, I hope, something better—that is to say, honest 
men and women ; and, in the next place, if you were ever 
so much ladies and ever so much gentlemen, I am not, nor 
ever will be, your humble servant.” Thus it begins, in true 
Cobbett style, and just a little like our own Mr. Ruskin. 
“ Apropos, as the French valets say, who cut their masters’ 
throats,” is another true touch. For these things we have 
to thank James Smith. Horace had more ingenuity and 
glitter, but less humour. Some of his parodies were, in 
truth, imitations, and are not in themselves funny at ail. 
To which hand ‘The Baby’s Debit” is due Mr. Beavan 
does not say; but, although it has merits of its own as a 
parody of Wordsworth, it is poor: Miss Fanshawe’s frag- 
mentary effort in the manner of “Peter Bell” has a 
hundred times more of the mock Wordsworth spirit. Take 
them altogether, however, the Rejected Addresses make one 
of the best jeux d’esprit in the language, and they rise 
occasionally to the highest level of travesty: 

Subsequently James cultivated the gout and passed 
ponderously from club to club, saying good things. He 
died in 1839. Horace was more active. He married twice, 
and a daughter still survives him. The friend of many 
literary men, he seems to have been of real service to 
‘Shelley: All unite in speaking well of him; except, perhaps, 
Lord Houghton, who found conversation at his table 
unendurably artificial. Lord Houghton was then, how- 
eyer, very young. Horace Smith in later life took to 
historieal novels, the best of which is Brambletye House ; 
but that is not good. He died at Brighton, where his 
home had been for several years, in 1849. 


Jowett the Preacher. 


Sermons Biographical and Miscellaneous. By the late 
Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Edited by the Very Rev. 
the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., Dean of Ripon. 
(John Murray. 7s, 6d.) 


Tere are many to whom these sermons will be welcome 
for the sake of the man who preached them—before whose 
mental vision they will bring the silvery hair, and the 
sharp, restless — of the eyes so strangely joined with 
the most benevolent of smiles. But even apart from any 
personal relations, they are excellent reading. They are 
lucid ; their style is simple and free from all suggestion of 
pulpitybombast; free from pious sensationalism and from 
hackneyed imagery; free also from the bitterness, evil- 
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— and clamour which often disfigure the rhetoric 
of theological polemics. 

With wide eyes calm — the whole of things, the 
pure and simple soul knows by an iling instinct how to 
refuse the evil and to choose the good, by tests that are 
surer than the touchstones of decrees and definitions—to 
select it with a cordiality of greeting, and @ 
readiness, as it were, to bask in the radiance of natural 
nobility. So that there is no need to draw a moral, save 
by the way and half in jest. Thus Jowett pauses in the 
midst of a ew appreciation of Wesley to lament that 


he suffered his hair to grow long, and to warn his audience 
—he was preaching in Balliol chapel—that 
eccentricity is a great mistake — in most cases, a fatal 


and incurable mistake—which sets the world against a man 
(and the world is too many for most of us) and creates 
within him a fixed idea or mode of thinking, —t 
his whole life. Beware [he concludes] of eccentricity. It 
has been the ruin of many, and is the more d 

this very reason, that no moral guilt attaches to it. 


So, in, in the panegyric of Arthur Stanley—if so 
fo a word may fairly be applied to the homely sketch 
of his life—he interrupts himself upon the mention of 
Stanley’s shyness, conquered in his mature years, to 
explain : 

I think his example worth mentioning, because, probably, 
there are many here present who are similarly afflicted, 
and they may learn from him that this ridiculous malady 
is far from being incurable, but passes away in most per- 
— when they come to be engaged in the real business of 

ite. . 


This same pas ic contains an apology for the liberal- 
ising school of the national establishment, which is, of 
course, no less applicable to the preacher than to him of 
whom he was speaking. But for the quieting of his own 
conscience Jowett needed none of the casuistry that he 
held at the disposal of his friends. The National Church 
is to him just the National Church; and he mourns, as 
“the greatest misfortune that has ever befallen this 
country,” the Act of Uniformity of 1662, by which half 
the nation was excluded from its preserves. The con- 
troversies which agitated the Oxford of his day seem to 
him of ludicrous insignificance. He quotes the author of 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest : 


While we wrangle here in the dark we are dying and 
passing to the world which will decide all our con- 
troversies, and the safest passage is by a peaceable 
holiness. 

That is in the sermon on Baxter, the appropriate scene of 
which was Westminster Abbey. Bunyan (‘‘one of the 
greatest Englishmen, not only of his own age, but of any 
time”) and Spinoza (of whom ‘“‘it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that he was one of the best men that ever 
lived’) together form the subject of a sermon preached at 
Edinburgh, in a Presbyterian church: and it is with a 
kind of rapturous appreciation of the irony that pervades 
the dispensations of Providence that this “ minister of 
another denomination” points out how that, of the pair 
whom, for the nonce, it has pleased him fantastically to 
link, ‘“‘one would have devoted the other to eternal flames, 
and that other would have regarded him as an ignorant 
fellow and a madman.” There is salt in the text which 
a Baca Fw to your faith virtue, and 
to virtue know 4 yoliffe, Ignatius Loyola, P 
Gambetta, Archbishop Tait, Prof. Henry Smith, a 
Hugh Pearson, and T. H. Green are the subjects of the 
remaining biographical studies. 

At the head of the section “ Miscellaneous” is printed 
the remarkable sermon on “ Statistics and Faith,” preached 
before the University, in which the preacher seems, by a 
rare self-indulgence, to have yielded to the impulse to 


us for 


explore his own fundamental conception of the relations 
of man as a moral being to the supreme Moral Force. It 
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merely states the problem, but states it in a charac- 
teristically daring form : 

Faith tells us that in a thousand ways God’s watchful 
care is about our bed and about our path, that our life 
itself is a miracle of so many years’ standing, that He 
hears our prayers and provides for our wants. Experience 
presents us with the other side of the truth, which, 
whether we will or no, takes us by force and compels us 
to admit that never in any case have the laws of Nature 
been interfered with for our sake, or the slightest appear- 
ance been discernible of any variation of the order of the 
world. 

Among the last three sermons is one of those which, on 
the first Sunday of each vacation, Jowett was accustomed 
to preach to the college scouts and their wives. Dean 
Fremantle, in a note to his Introduction, tells how that 
Browning, who had long desired to hear Jowett preach, 
was staying with him at one such time. Jowett, with his 
usual reticence, said nothing about the service, but slip 
out for an hour or so after breakfast. When Brownin 
knew that he had missed the occasion he had desired, “ 
am perfectly indignant with him,” he said, half in jest, 
half in earnest; ‘‘he does not treat me as a Christian. 
He will walk with me, talk with me, eat with me, and 
drink with me; but he won’t pray with me.” 

It is pro shortly to produce a volume of Doctrinal 
Sermons, in which Jowett’s singular attitude towards 
received beliefs will be exemplified. In the meanwhile 
the present collection, like its predecessor, the volume of 
College Sermons, throws a fascinating light upon the 
character and mental attitude of a man who in his 
generation was a great educative influence, and makes 

werfully for that tender tolerance and gentle for- 

earance towards the infirmity of human speculation of 
which the Greek, his Master, was the prime apostle. 


The Modern Mariner. 
Tdylis of the Sea. By F. T. Bullen. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Mr. Butten’s preface to his new volume is too modest. 
He has tried, he says, to reproduce ‘‘ with ’prentice hand” 
some of the things the sea has told him. “If I were to 
stop and consider what other men, freeholders upon the 
upper slopes of the literary Olympus, have done in the 
same direction, I should not dare to put forth this little 
book.” It will not do. With a first effort such exercises 
in humility and self-depreciation are permissible, but the 
author of Zhe Cruise of the * Cachalot” should exert more 
self-restraint. A man who can write as well as that might 
well spare us apologies for his ’prentice hand. Moreover, 
the fact that he can refer to stopping to consider the work 
of other . ‘\thors is proof enough that he has considered it ; 
hence the sentence means nothing, icularly as the 
principal value of such a book lies, not in fine writing, but 
in accuracy of description. No amount of meditation 
upon the work of the freeholders of the upper slopes of 
the literary Olympus should prevent a man with new facts 
of his own from setting them down. We wish to assure 
Mr. Bullen of this, in case his modesty should some day 
make good its threats and really get the better of him ; 
for he writes too well and too interestingly to be spared. 
This book is truly fascinating reading, for the sea, after 
all, is the Nothing can interfere with its wonder- 
fulness and mystery. With all his sophistications and 
machinery man to-day has no more power over the sea 
than ever he had. He may descend into it in an air-tight 
costume, he may race over it at the rate of thirty knots an 
hour, he may build breakwaters, he may kill whales; 
but the sea still holds its own, is still supreme, romantic, 
and untameable. This is an age of law and order, of the 
rotection of the citizen’s rights, and the safeguarding of 
ife, yet once a ship leaves port anything is possible upon 
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it. At this moment—in 1899—there are vessels at sea 
on which the barbarities of the middle ages are being 
practised. No emperor of Rome at its worst was more 
tyranically autocratic than a nineteenth century captain 
can be, once away from land. The sea’s sanctions are 
unlimited. More and more, we fancy, as the conditions 
of ordinary existence become tamer, will romancists resort 
to the sea. 

Mr. Bullen, however, is not concerned with the relations 
of man to man on shipboard—he leaves that to other 
writers, of whom, in the present fashion for strange stories 
of violence and adventure, there are already many—his eyes 
are for the beauty and wonder of the deep. He describes 
a tropical sunrise from the mast-head, a lunar terror, a 
submarine earthquake, the habits of sharks and whales, 
the death of an old sailor and its apparent link with the 
elements, great birds, curious fishes, and a score of other 
phenomena of the ocean, particularly in tropical regions. 
And to everything he brings enthusiasm, a passion for 
accuracy, and the good writing that comes of knowledge 
and sincerity. Our quotation is from a fine paper on 
‘*Running the Easting Down,” a piece of rich and en- 
kindling prose : 

By four bells the summits of the climbing cumuli 
forming the immeasureable arch in the west were right 
overhead, while the sky within its radius was now over- 
— with a filmy veil that hid the stars from view. 

uddenly a chill breath touched his ear, sensitive as a 
hound’s, and immediately his fretful lassitude was gone. 
He stood erect, alert, every nerve tense, ready for action. 
‘* Stand by, the watch!” he roared, and in mse a 
few dark figures slouched into sight from the shadowy 
corners where they had been dosing away the leaden- 
footed hours. Then a cool stream of air came steadily 
flowing from the mysterious centre of the gloom abaft. 
‘** Square the main-yard!” shouted the mate again; and 
with eerie, wailing cries the great steel tubes were trimmed 
to the coming breeze. The order was hardly executed 
before, with a rush and a scream, out leapt the west wind 
from its lair, while with many a sharp report and grinding 
of gear being drawn into its grooves the huge fabric 
obeyed the compelling impulse and began her three thou- 

sand league stretch to the eastward. .. . ‘‘ Fine breeze, 
sir,” chuckled the mate, wy his hands with delight. 
‘* Only hope it’ll hold,” replied the skipper, peering keenly 
aft into the eye of the wind. There, to a landsman, the 
sight was ominous, almost appalling. Dense masses of 
distorted nimbus came hurtling out of the deep gloom, 
which seemed to grow blacker and more menacing every 
hour. So through the howling day the big ship fled 
onward like a frightened thing, steady and straight as an 
ice-yacht over Lake Michigan, although at times an 
incipient sea smote her broadside, and, baffled, cast its 
crest aloft, where the -~ agp $ way caught it and whirled 
it in needle-like particles as high as the upper topsails. 
. . « Running upon the arc of a great circle, she amen 
worsened the weather as she reached higher latitudes. 
Stinging snow squalls came yelling after her, hiding 
everything behind a bitter veil. Past gigantic table- 
topped icebergs, floating mountains against whose gaunt 
sides the awful billows broke with deafening clangour, 
flinging their hissing fragments hundreds of feet into the 
gloomy sky. At last so fierce grew the following storm 
that the task of reducing sail became absolutely necessary. 
All hands were called and sped aloft to the unequal con- 
flict. urged by the merciless blast, battered by the 
threshing sails, they strove for dear life through two 
terrible hours of that stern night. A feeble cry was heard 
—a faint splash. Only a man dropped from the main 
top-gallant yard—through one hundred and twenty feet 
of darkness into the yeasty smother beneath, and ere the 
news reached the deck, calm and ful below the 
tumult, more than a mile astern, swallowed by the ever- 
unsatisfied maw of the ravening sea. And onward like a 
meteor sped the flying ship, ‘running her Easting down.” 
Mr. Bullen’s essays are not all of the same merit. But he 
is always in earnest and always informing. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey contributes a discriminating and appreciative 
introduction to the volume. 
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A Whist Encyclopedia. 


The Whist Reference Book. By William Mill Butler. 
(Philadelphia: John O. Yarston Publishing Oo.) 


Tuts is whist written out in full. It is the whole game, 
its essence, its accidents, its history, its biography, its 
poetry, its anecdote, in encyclopedic form. You pass (in 
the alphabetical arrangement of the articles) from night- 
mare problems to the lightest ana and curiosities. You 
are awed and regaled by quick turns, and in the end you 
have but one word for Mr. Butler’s work: tremendous! 
Fortunately, whist is not the antique game that chess is. 
Its history can be told without references to Troy and the 
Ptolomies, and without quoting the elder Pliny. Whist is 
English, and modern. Shakespeare lived too early to play 
it. ‘ Whisk,” an early form of the word and game, is 
first mentioned in our literature by John Taylor, the 
Water Poet, in verses published four years after Shake- 
speare’s death. Therefore the card-playing terms in the 
va have no real connexion with whist. ‘‘ Nine trumps, 
two aces—’tis a good hand,” ‘‘force a play,” and ‘‘ we 
must speak by the card,” were terms probably taken from 
the game of Triumph, a word of which trump is the cor- 
ruption. Other expressions quoted by Mr. Butler are 
merely wrested to the uses of whist, as ‘“‘In God’s name, 
lead’’; ‘‘Thou meagre lead which rather threat’nest than 
dost promise ought”; “Do you call, sir?” and “ He 
echoes me.” The production of such a sentence as “ All 
the men and women merely players” only shows the 
poverty of Shakespeare’s card lore. ‘“‘ Whisk” first be- 
comes “whist” in Hudibras; and the first description of 
the game under its present name occurs in the 1680 edition 
of Charles Cotton’s Compleat Gamester. Cotton says the 
game is similar to ‘“‘ruff and honours,” “only they _ 
out the deuces and take in no stock, and it is called whist 
from the silence to be observed in the play.” Dr. Johnson, 
Nares, and Mr. Skeat all accept this —_ etymology of 
“whist.” With grief Mr. Butler complains that some 
later authorities are beginning to falter, and inquire 
whether the earlier form “whisk” does not point to 
some other origin: ‘lexicographers who perhaps have 
never played a game of whist in their lives,” he scornfully 
designates these seekers after supererogatory truth. 
hist, then, is an English eighteenth century game in 
its origin. Its earliest headquarters were in Bedford-row. 
Here Hoyle and Lord Folkestone played at the Crown 
Coffee - House, while the Court continued to play ombre, 
quadrille, and basset. Indeed, whist was of tavern birth, 
and its accoucheurs were gamblers and sharpers. Edmond 
Hoyle perceived the seeds of greatness in the disreputable 
tling, and nursed and chastened it into a royal game. 
In 1741 he was living in Queen-square, teaching. whist 
at a guinea a lesson. Next year appeared his Short 
Treatise, his ‘‘ Hoyle.” This book set whist on its legs 
once for all. Its baptism of satire was severe. The World 
said in 1753 that while the science of whist had been 
‘rendered systematic by the philosophic pen of Mr. Hoyle, 
the art still requires treatment, oa a gentleman now in 
the Old Bailey prison, at his leisure hours, has nearly 
completed a work which will make the art clear to the 
meanest capacity.” Following quickly on Hoyle’s book 
came the skit “‘ Zhe Humours of Whist, a Dramatic Satire, 
as noted every day at White’s and other Coffee-Houses 
and Assemblies.” The chief characters were Professor 
Whiston, representing Hoyle, and Sir Calculation Puzzle. 
The popularity of Hoyle’s work is made clear even in this 
satire. Says Sir Calculation Puzzle: “I pronounce it the 
gospel of whist players”; and Lord Slim remarks: “I 
have joined twelve companies in the Mall, and eleven of 
them were talking about it. It’s the subject of all con- 
versation, and has had the honour to be introduced into the 
Cabinet. Why, thou’lt be laughed intolerably unless you 
can tell how many hundred and odd it is for or against 
one that your partner has or has not such a card or such 
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a card.” The book and the game (the Hoyle game, as it 
is now called) flourished together, and Byron wrote with 
truth: ‘Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to Hoyle.” 
Already whist had been “ received at Court,” and in 1791 
it had assumed such a national character as to inspire an 
epic in twelve cantos. The author, Alexander Thomson, 
is unknown to fame outside of learned whist circles ; but 
the spirit of his poom may be judged by the following 
lines. The suggestion they contain might be added to 
the agenda paper of the forthcoming conference on dis- 
armament : 

Nor do I yet despair to see the day 

When hostile armies, rang’d in neat array, 

Instead of fighting, shall engage in play. 

When ful whist the quarrel shall Tecide, 

And Christian blood be spilt on neither side, 

Then pleas no more shall wait the tardy laws, 

But one odd trick at once conclude the cause . . . 

Then Britain still, to all the world’s surprise, 

In this great science shall progressive rise, 

Till ages hence, when all of each degree 

Shall play a game as well as Hoyle or me! 


The new, scientific period in the history of whist dawned 
about 1850, when the “ Little Whist School”’—a coterie 
of Cambridge men—took up the game as an intellectual 
study. To this school bee Henry Jones (‘‘Caven- 
dish”’), James Clay, and Dr. William Pole. The technical 
writings of these men have had an extraordinary vogue 
in America, where whist now enjoys an importance not 
assigned to it in any other country—a fact of which this 
book is the proof and monument. It is not possible to 
indicate the variety of matters dealt with by Mr. Butler. 
Here are afew at random: American | celebrated 
people who played whist, character by whist, cheating, 
conventional signals, Cavendish, chances at whist, duplicate 
whist, fads, Graham’s Coffee-House, humours of whist, 
ignorant players, illustrative hands, jumping a suit, Low’s 
signal, ‘‘ Mort,” ‘‘ Mixers,” the odd trick, ‘‘ Post-mortem,” 
‘Reverse Discard,” self-playing cards, semi-honours, 
‘* Singleton,” whist as an educator, “whist in novels,” 
&e., &e. Many of the terms used in whist or by whist 
players are highly curious. There is one which will go 
to the consciences of many—“ bumblepuppy.” Bumble- 
puppy is bad whist play; a bad whist player is a bumble- 

uppist; while old and hardened sinners are, of course, 
Lessbiohven. The wide range and workmanlike execution 
of this reference book are its conspicuous merits; its 
science we leave to experts, to bumblepuppists its teaching. 


An Idealist. 


Fields, Factories, and Workshops. By P. Kropotkin. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 12s.) 


Prince Kroporxin is a stimulating apostle of the petite 
culture and the petty trade. Uncompromising in his con- 
demnation of division of labour as practised in modern 
industry, he holds up the ideal of an associated, integrated, 
harmonised labour. ‘Each nation her own agriculturist 
and manufacturer; each individual working in the field 
and in some industrial art; each individual combining 
scientific knowledge with the knowledge of a handicraft 
—such is, we affirm, the present tendency of civilised 
nations ”’—they are his wos But the idealist with the 
eye of faith reaches conclusions very different from those 
which inference from experience seems to justify. 

With regard to territorial division of labour it is shown 
with considerable force that the specialisation of nations 
in manufactures or in agriculture tends to disappear as the 
more backward nations enter one after another upon the 
stage of the “great industry.” Hence England’s pre- 
eminence in manufactures may pass away, and, having 
nothing wherewith to buy food, she may be forced to raise 
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more agricultural produce from her own soil. But this 
pany Seema of re we ba are par = be a La 
ing, for our long-neglected soil may then be thoro 
Ultivated, with remulis as yet hardly dreamed of. neti 
In demonstrating the possibilities of agriculture as 
revealed in experimental farms and in the market-gardens of 
J , Flanders, and the environs of Paris, the author is 


handling a congenial topic. In his praise of intensive. 


culture he rises to the height of a prose Georgic. But in 
singing tilth and dmetvon he fails to consider the practical 
question what outlay of capital is necessary to produce the 
enormous crops he describes. Moreover, it is important 
to note that the heavy outlay which must needs be 
required in the cases he details can only be recouped 
because London or Paris offers a convenient market for 
the sale of early produce to wealthy consumers. It may 
pay to create a rich artificial soil for such produce, but we 
ook in vain for evidence that equally prolific crops of 
cereals or oe can be profitably raised in large 
quantities and sold at low prices. Until the alleged 
capabilities of the horticultural treatment of corn and 
other crops have been more fully proved, we must rest 
content with the relatively modest results of the 
Rothamsted experiments. Perhaps, however, it is not 
expected that our country will become such a literal 
paradise until it has got rid of “the obstacles in our in- 
stitutions, in our inheritances and survivals from the past 
—in the ghosts which oppress us.” But, alas! this time is 
not yet. : 
th — to the chapters on small industries and 
industrial villages, we felt keen expectancy, for the subject 
of the extent and distribution of the petty trades in 
Western Europe has never been adequately worked out. 
But Prince Kropotkin, though he has a esnd outlook 
over modern industry, makes no important addition to our 
stock of knowledge. He is too eager to trace an increas- 
ing tendency for small industries to combine with agricul- 
ture. Yet he has to admit that many of the petty trades 
are in a precarious condition, and ie cannot escape the 
fact that many of the most flourishing are inseparably 
bound up with the centralised industry which his anarchist 
soul abhors. 

Whether the combination of industrial pursuits with 
intensive agriculture, and of brain work with manual 
work, is a probable or even a desirable synthesis, we are 
inclined to doubt, but the contemplation of this ideal 
arouses in the author a genuine enthusiasm which colours 
and vivifies his style and wins the attention of the most 
sceptical. 


Ostrovsky’s ‘‘ The Storm.” 


The Storm. By Ostrovsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. ‘Modern Plays” Series. (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue series of ‘‘Modern Plays,” edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson and R. Erichsen, opened inauspiciously with Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s translation of ‘‘ Les Aubes,” by Emile 
Verheren. The success of the venture depended to a 
great extent upon the second volume, and it is with 
real satisfaction that we can write of ‘‘The Storm” as a 
most interesting and satisfactory piece of work. Mrs. 
Garnett has given us an admirable translation of a remark- 
able ae Her translations, as all know who have read 
her edition of Turgeney, are accurate and faithful render- 
ings of the original, written in strong and graceful 
English. In reading them one almost forgets that they 
are translations, for in her hands a book loses only the 
absolutely inevitable in the dangerous process of trans- 
plantation. No higher praise could be offered to any 
translator. 

_And “The Storm” was worth translating. It is a fine 
piece of dramatic workmanship, strong in human interest 
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and ayeggene but the story is not its chief attraction. 
It is a striking picture of a life about which we are 
strangely ignorant. It is a perfect revelation of old- 
fashioned Muscovite temperament and character. It is 
written from the inside, written by one who was only un- 
consciously a psychological analyst. In this respect it is 
almost unique. Turgenev and Tolstoi, Gontcharov and 
Gogol, write as cosmopolitans. They have probed deeply 
into the Russian character, but for the most part they 
write from the outside, from the point of view of the 
enlightened Russian whose eyes have been opened by 
Western education. ‘‘The Storm” is evidently a political 
tract, a liberal or progressive manifesto. To the Russian 
it may probably have been nothing more. To us it 
comes, as Mr. Garnett says in his excellent preface, as a 
revelation and a striking criticism of national life. 

“The Storm” is a counterblast to Tolstoi’s doctrine of 
non-resistance. It preaches revolt against the tyranny of 
the Russian patriarchal system. To appreciate the crush- 
ing strength of that tyranny is to understand much that 
is otherwise inexplicable in the Russian character. It is 
the secret of Russian fatalism, of nihilism. From birth 
neither man nor woman is free. Personal rights are un- 
recognised ; oppression, despotism, and the horrors of 
anarchy are fostered by it. Such women as Mme. 
Kabanova, the tyrannical mother; such creations as Dikoy, 
the bully ; or Kabanov, the man who submits, are national 
types. Such women as Katerina, who revolts, are quite 
exceptional, 

We have said enough to indicate wherein lies the 
supreme interest of the play, and there is no need to 
discuss the plot, which, apart from the fact that it is con- 
cerned with Russian character, would be considered hope- 
lessly out of date. Mr. Edward Garnett’s preface makes 
clear the general meaning and the significance of the 
piece, and is invaluable. But we should have been even 
more in his debt if he had supplied some biographical 
details of Ostrovsky, whose history and work are to all 
intents and purposes unknown in this country. 





Other New Books. 


Tue Cost or Sport. Eprrep sy F.. G. Ariato. 

This should prove a very useful reference book for 
sportsmen and intending sportsmen. No such collection 
of facts has hitherto existed, and Mr. Aflalo tells us 
that “‘the extraordinary difficulty which has, in the pre- 
paration of this little book, been experienced in obtaining 
and reconciling trustworthy information at first hand from 
correspondents of undoubted e ience, may go far to 
explain the cause of this omission in sporting books.” 

ell, this is an heroic attempt to supply the need. Mr. 
Aflalo makes no claim to have covered the whole range of 
sport; but he has compiled a book which may be consulted 
by all who wish to form some idea of the cost of various 
kinds of shooting and fishing in the British Islands, in 
Scandinavia, India, Morocco, and elsewhere; the cost of 
dogs, keepers and horses, and ferrets, and kennels, and 
clothes, and licences ; the cost of mam racing, trotting, 
boating, yachting ; the vost of games like curling, golf, 
and polo; the cost of archery, coursing, and falconry. 
The general effect of the book is chastening, and this 
despite the fact that the authors who deal with the various 


‘departments address themselves to the average man. 


For when the cost of sport is stated at its lowest it's usually 
“ stiff,” and one cannot but receive from these pages a new 
impression of the wealth of that country in which men are 
found willing to spend fortunes on special methods of 
enjoying sunshine. It would not be useful to quote any 
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figures; it is enough to state that the various kinds of 
sporting finance are dealt with by such experts as the 
Earl of Coventry, Major Ricardo, Mr. Edward Whymper, 
Mr. Walter Winans, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, and others. 
(Murray. 6s.) 


Sourn Country Trovur Srreams. By G. A. B. Dewar. 

This is a good addition to the ‘‘ Anglers’ Library.” Mr. 
Dewar holds a brief for the trout streams of the south as 
against the much advertised streams of the north, and a 
very pretty and effective case he makes for them. He 
takes us along the banks of the Kent and Hampshire and 
Berkshire streams, adventuring as far as Gloucester- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Dorset; and he has this for the 
Londoner : 


I do not hesitate to assert that a good deal of the finest 
trout fishing in the United Kingdom is actually in or hard 
by the counties or shires of the southern seaboard. Some 
of it is within three hours of the heart of London—by 
which I mean that a man, if he has the right to fish and 
the time and desire, may leave his home within a mile or 
two of one of the great London railway stations, after 
a moderately early breakfast, and, before midday, be 
angling in the purest and sweetest of genuine trout 
streams. He can accomplish the feat in two hours inclu- 
sive in a certain number of cases, and, in a very few, 
perhaps well within that space of time. 


In his succeeding chapters Mr. Dewar expatiates with 
all the knowledge of an angler, and all the rapture of a 
lover of nature, on southern streams which yield trout in 
plenty. Of these the Test in Hampshire isthe queen. “ It 
flows, a limpid stream, abounding with splendid trout, 
and, in some cases, with grayling of great size, through a 
land, indeed, of milk and honey in the literal sense.” The 
names of the southern trout streams are quaint and musical, 
as: the Cray, the Darenth, the Mole, the Tillingbourne, 
the Rib, the Ver, the Kennet, the Shreen, the Ebble, the 
Nadder, the Bovey, the Dart. Decidedly, Mr. Dewar has 
written a book attractive to many besides anglers. The 
= illustrations are delightful, likewise the 

rontispiece from a drawing by Mr. Percy Buckman. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Srupres 1n Some Famous Lerrers. 


Mr. Bailey’s idea was good: “to piece together, as far 
as may be, the scattered fragments of self-portraiture ” 
which are to be found in the letters of Cowper, Gray, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Swift, Johnson, Gibbon, Lamb, 
and FitzGerald. We only wish that Mr. Bailey had stuck 
to his plan more closely: there is sometimes in his book 
an intolerable deal of cement to a few bricks. We 
mean that he does not quote enough. Of the forty pages 
devoted to Edward FitzGerald thirteen only contain 
extended quotations from his letters; in the thirty-seven 
pages given to Swift, quotations of any length appear in 
only ten. These proportions are not liberal enough; the 
piecing-together method is hardly fulfilled. For the rest 
Mr. Bailey is in love with his subject, is often discriminating, 
and is on the whole a good and competent guide to the 
pleasant land of the letter-writers. On p. 57 we find this 
curious account of the opening of the British Museum in 
one of Gray’s letters to Wharton. Gray describes the 
company assembled in the reading-room : 


We were, first, a man that writes for Lord Royston ; 
secondly, a man that writes for Dr. Burton, of York; 
thirdly, a man that writes for the Emperor of Germany, 
or Dr. Pocock, for he speaks the worst English I ever 
heard ; fourthly, Dr. Stukely, who writes for himself, the 
very worst person he could write for; and, lastly, I, who 


By J. C. Barry. 


only read to know if there be anything worth writing, and“ 


that not without some difficulty. I find that they printed 
one thousand copies of the Harleian Catalogue, and have 
only sold fourscore; that they have £900 a year income, 
and spend £1,300, and are building apartments for the 
under-keepers; so I expect in winter to see the collection 
advertised and set to auction. 
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Interesting as this passage is, its citation by Mr. Bailey 
is defective, for it cries for annotation and receives 
none. The “British Museum” (then Montagu House), 
the “ reading-room,” the authors named and their pec 
literary occupations, the finances of the new institution— 
all these points require brief footnotes, the more so if 
Mr. Bailey be correct (but surely he is not) in supposing 
that Gray’s is “the only contemporary account of the 
opening of the British Museum.” PBurleigh. ) 


Tue Cyctopzpra oF Home Arts. 


This book should be a “real boon” to the ingenious 
family. It has come at the wrong time: the beginning 
of winter, not the beginning of spring, is the psycho- 
logical moment for the publication of a man on 
employments for long evenings and Saturday afternoons ; 
but that is of no consequence. The fact remains that 
there now exists between two covers a complete guide to 
most, if not all, of what are called the home arts. The 
editor of this compendious volume is Mr. Montague Marks, 
who, with the aid of many diagrams, presents his case 
with perfect clearness. Among the home arts we find 
one somewhat repellently styled ‘‘ Boiled Leather Work.” 
(Pearson. 7s. 6. net. ) 


History or Doecma. By Dr. Avotpn Harnack. 


This sixth volume of the English version of Dr. 
Harnack’s great work, translated by Mr. McGilchrist, 
comprises chapters vii. and viii. of Part II., Book IL., in 
the original German edition. It starts from the end of 
the tenth century. It includes, that is to say, that revival 
of piety of which the monastery of Cluny was the centre ; 
the final vindication by the Roman See of its independence 
of all temporal authority; and the growth of scholasticism 
—that is, the reconciliation of dogma with Aristotle. The 
second chapter brings the narrative down to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and sees the sacramental system 
and the mystery of transubstantiation finally lifted out of 
the controversies of the schools on to “me of dogmas 
which must be accepted fide divina. e period is an 
extremely interesting one. Those were the days in which 
events imparted the last quiver to the kaleidoscope, and 
when the pieces fell together into the pattern after which 
the Council of Trent was to combine the enduring mosaic 
of its Decrees. (Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue Ascent THRoveH Onrist. By E. Grirrita-Jonzs. 

The development of the human species by an extremely 
gradual progression from lower forms of life may, perhaps, 
be taken as established. Mr. Griffith-Jones’s purpose is 
to find for the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation a 
place in the orderly history of man. He enters upon his 
work handicapped, indeed, by a position that presupposes 
orthodoxy, but with the attitude, at least, of a free in- 
quisitor ; and he arrives at conclusions that promise help- 
ful suggestion to upholders of the Catholic faith. His 
notions of the Hypostatic Union are loose, with the loose- 
ness characteristic of the Lux Mundi school; but never- 
theless his book may be welcomed as a serious contribution 
to the task of restating the dogmas of the Christian 
religion in the new form demanded by an age that is 
rather excited by its discoveries in the field of natural 
science. The book is readable. (James Bowden. 7s. 6d.) 


How to Ger On tue Sraae. By Leorotp WAGNER. 


Aspirants for the stage are so many, and their chances 
of fame and fortune are so few (to say nothing of pitfalls), 
that we are doubtful whether we do not need a manual 
entitled ‘“‘ How to Succeed Off the Stage.” But it would 
be unfair to expect Mr. Leopold Wagner to write it. He 
is all for helping the dramatic aspirant and the talented 
amateur. is advice is sound and various and enter- 
r in his scorn, 
(Chatto & Windus. 


taining. He includes the Bogus Man 
and = Theatre Cat in his approval. 
2e, 6d.) 
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‘ Fiction. 


A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus. By A. Conan Doyle. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


To say that this pera lig is to speak mildly: it 
is a complete mystification. 

henomenon of the highest curiosity. Dr. Conan Doyle 

olds a reputation for sound work, and he has fairly 
earned it by conscientious and ingenious labour in various 
fields. He has done well the mere novel of incident. 
Among historical fiction, his Micah Clarke is remembered 
with pleasure. And in still another vein, his Sherlock 
Holmes has been enjoyed by more people than are willin 
to confess the fact. And now, in .4 t, he casts off 
his former selves, and appears as—as what? At: this 
point we hesitate. The obvious thing would be to say 
that he appears as an amiable but feeble humorist, his 
theme being the most domestic domesticity. But from 
certain indications we surmise that Dr. Doyle has aspired 
to be a realist; that he has said to himself: ‘ There is 
‘ serious’ ‘work to be done; after all this unfettered 
romance of mine, I will confine myself within the strict 
bounds of truth to modern life.” We are the more con- 
vinced that Dr. Doyle has sought after ‘‘realism”’ in that the 
book contains one chapter (warningly entitled ‘“‘A Thunder- 
cloud”) which would not be out of in the feuilleton 
of the Echo de Paris, and which will certainly come as a 
sad shock to the majority of the Doctor’s readers. 

A Duet is the story of the early married life of Frank 
and Maude Crosse. Frank was an insurance clerk, and 
lived at Woking. The events recorded are: a visit to 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament (‘the 
most stately of ancient English buildings was contrasted 
with the most beautiful of modern ones” !), the wedding, 
a fortunate speculation, a difficulty about a fidelity 
guarantee, an attempt to study Browning, the “ thunder- 
cloud ” incident, a visit to Carlyle’s house, and the birth 
of a child. 

= is a fair specimen of the philosophy and the 
style: 

The little two-oared craft who put out upon that 
voyage have to lay their own course, each for itself; and 
all round them, as they go, they see the floating timbers 
and broken keels of other little boats, which had once 
started out full of hope and confidence. There are currents 
and eddies, low sand-banks and sunken reefs, and happy 
the crews who see them ahead, and trim their course to 
avoid them. 


And here is another from the last chapter : 


Our young married couples may feel that two is company 
and three is none, but there comes a little noisy intruder 
to break into their sweet intimacy. The coming of the 
third is the oo. a of a new life for them as well as for 
it—a life which is more useful and more permanent, but 
never so concentrated as before. That little pink thin 
with the blinking eyes will divert some of the love an 
some of the attention, and the very trouble which its 
— has caused will set its mother’s heart yearning 
over it. 


Several of the chapters, especially the first one, and 
“The Browning Society,” would serye, exactly as they 
stand, as light sketches for evening journalism ; but no 

of the book possesses higher merit than this. Need- 
ess to say, Dr. — has not been reulistic, for realism is 
not his métier. The book bears no resemblance to life, 
of which it is a very conventional idealisation. It is some- 
times wrong in wy facts. Further, it has no sort of 
conviction. The charitable will regard it as an experiment. 
Dr. Doyle is perfectly justified in making experiments, 
for only by experiments can the artist be assured that no 
portion of his talent is lying idle. Not all experiments 
are successful; and this—let us say it clearly—is a failure. 
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Pharos the Egyptian. By Guy Boothby. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 6s.) 

Tus is a cosmopolitan tale of mystery and horror, the 
scenes of which in London, e, Hamburg, Port 
Said, Cairo, the Great Pyramid, and the ruins of the 
temple of Ammon-Ra. Mr. Boothby is one of the most 
skilled traffickers in sensation known to the magazines, 
and we should be inclined to say that Pharos the Egyptian 
is second only to the best of his efforts. There is not a 
chapter without its lurid incident, not a page which does 
not titillate the jaded curiosity. And the means employed 
are so simple, so childlike : 

‘‘You know it is not that,” she answered quickly and 
with a little stamp of her foot. ‘‘It is for your own 
sake I am imploring you to go. If you knew as much of 
this house as I do, you would not remain in it another 
minute.” 

‘““My dear madam,” I said, ‘“‘if you would only be 
more explicit I should be the better able to understand 

ou.” 

‘‘I cannot be more explicit,” she answered; ‘‘ such a 
thing is out of my power. But remember, if anything 
happens, I have warned you, and your fate will be upon 
your own head.” , 

‘“* But——” I cried, half ary eo my seat. 

‘“‘ Hush!” she answered. ‘ There is not time for more. 
He is coming.” 

A moment later Pharos entered the room. 

Surely we have here a trick of narrative as old and as 
crude as the earliest and least artful newspaper serial 
(whatever that was). Yet Mr. Boothby employs it and 
similar dodges with a result which is truly surprising. 
He has indeed acquired and profited by the knowledge 
that in the manufacture of sensation one cannot use the 
obvious too freely. It is always the obvious which 
succeeds. 

The central idea of the story— namely, that the old 
gods of Egypt revenge themselves by means of a great 
plague for the sacrilege which European nations, under 
the plea of ‘‘ exploration,” have committed upon their 
sacred haunts—is a good one for Mr. Boothby’s purposes. 
In the hands of Victor Hugo, even of Maurus Jékai, such 
a theme might have been made sublime; Mr. Boothby 
does better than that—he makes it effective. His chief 
characters are Pharos, a gentleman some three thousand 
years old; a beautiful Hungarian violinist, ward of 
Pharos; and an English artist named Cyril Forrester, 
whose father had been an ‘‘ explorer.” The link between 
England of to-day and Egypt of the Pharaohs is, of course, 
a mummy. Given these data and an acquaintance with 
Mr. Boothby’s methods, you should be able to imagine the 
rest. The k is clever, the work of one skilled at his 
own trade, carefully concocted (though the end seems a 
trifle rosier than is warranted by the introduction), and 


a a quite sufficiently plausible air of realism. 
- One 


need scarcely say that its connexion with literature is 
a little slender. 


The Kingdom of Hate. By Tom Gallon. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Ir appears that Mr. Tom Gallon has forsaken the romance 
of sentiment in order to follow in the wake of Mr. Anthony 
Hope—that icular Mr. Anthony Hope who wrote The 
Prisoner of Zenda. We have here the three ingredients 
necessary to the kind of novel which Mr. Hope invented : 
(a) an adventurous Englishman, (4) an obscure foreign 
throne, (c) an unscrupulous pretender to that throne. 


‘* When I make up my mind to a thing, I like to see it 
carried through ; and in the way of the successful carrying 
out of my entthiene stood a woman. You may, perhaps, 
guess who that woman was?” 

“*The Princess Viviana ?”’ 

‘**Precisely, She is, or was, in the direct line of suc- 
cession to this kingdom. Iam her guardian; her father 
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died, leaving her practically in my charge ; he had great 
faith in me—simple old man! You understand the 
situation? I—I—a man of full powers and great ambi- 
tions ; a man who cannot brook interference in the smallest 
details of his life—I was to play second fiddle to this slip 
of a girl—to dance as it pleased her to pipe. Was it 
likely ? was it the sort of thing I should do ?” 


There, in the words of the wicked Count Chaillavia, is the 
basis of the matter. Let us admit at once that Mr. Gallon 
has contrived a very agreeable system of excitations, thus 
roving that he can do more than one thing well. The 
k has indeed several good qualities; but these good 
ualities serve the sinister purpose of accentuating its 
efect; and the defect lies in its construction. The author 
of a story of stirring intrigue is entitled by established 
custom to the use of a certain amount of coincidence; he 
should, however, be careful not to exceed his allowance. 
Unfortunately Mr. Gallon has in this respect sinned, and 
he has suffered the penalty of his sin: the first part of the 
tale carries no conviction. In a hundred pages are three 
amazing coincidences, any one of which should have 
sufficed for the entire novel. If the reader is invited to 
believe that a young gentleman, who for a drunken wager 
knocks haphazard at the door of a London mansion, is at 
once taken in and married to a lady awaiting a husband 
at a private altar (¢f. Stevenson), the reader will probably 
exert his credulity: it is a duty which he owes to the 
author; but, when the young man having been torn from 
his bride seeks distraction in Paris, and there meets by 
pure accident the prime mover in the original mystery of 
the marriage, then the reader will revolt, and cry out upon 
the author for trespassing on his good-nature. Mr. Gallon 
seems to have forgotten that readers are, after all, but 
human, with sharp limitations. It is a pity, for The 
Kingdom of Hate is all enveloped in the proper atmosphere 
of romance. 


Swallow. By H. Rider Haggard. 


(Longmans. 6s.) 


In this book Mr. Haggard’s foot is on his native heath. 
He has returned to South Africa and the Kaffirs, with 
whom he has always been at his best. The hero is an 
English lad adopted by a Boer family, and the subordinate 
title is ‘*A Tale of the Great Trek”; but, in truth, the 
novelty is not so great asit looks. The Great Trek merely 
furnishes a setting for the dénodment, and the main theme 
of the book is a succession of bush fights and adventure 
after Mr. Haggard’s familiar manner. 
We quote the account of the death of the villain : 


Round and round the rock chair they swung, Van 
Vooren still holding fast to the arm of the dead woman, 
who was lashed to it. Yes, even from where I stood, five 
hundred feet below, I could see the flash of spear and knife 
as they struck and struck in. At length a blow went 
home ; the Zulu assegai deep into Van Vooren’s chest 
and he hung backwards over the edge of the abyss, 
supported only by his grip of the dead arm—from below it 
looked as if he were ee corpse to him against its 
will. . . . Ralph looked at him and laughed, and crying 
“‘That curse of God you mocked at falls at last,” with a 
sudden stroke he drew the on edge of the spear across 
the lashing that held the body to the seat. The rimpi 
parted, and with a swift and awful rush, like that of a 
swooping bird, the dead woman and the living man 
plunged headlong into space. 


On the whole, this is the best romance Mr. Haggard 
has written for some years, if we cannot rank it with 
King Solomon’s Mines. 








‘** TI saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
I was whatever thou hast been, 
I am what thou shalt be.” 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


WELL, AFTER ALL ——. By F. Franxrort Moore. 


Mr. Moore gives us another racy novel, opening with a 
spirited account of a run on the bank of Westwood, West- 
wood, Barwell, & Westwood. Mr. Westwood controls 
the panic with great skill, and observes that women 
behave much more crudely on such occasions than men. 
““Tsn’t it wonderful,” he remarks, ‘“‘ that a woman—a 
lady—can change her natural expression of calm—the 
re that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere—to that of 
a y inamoment? It makes one thoughtful, doesn’t 
it? “Which is the real woman, Cyril—the one who smiles 

leasantly on you and insists on your taking another hot 
Buttered muffin as you loll in one of her easy chairs in 
front of her drawing-room fire, or the one who rushes 
trembling into your office and stretches out a lean, talon- 
like, gloveless hand, glaring at you all the time, with a cry 
—some shrill, others hoarse—of ‘My money! Give me 
my money !’—which is the real woman?” (Hutchinson. 
6s. ) 


A Mrtxronaree’s Davcurer. By Peroy Waite. 


How Margaret Blythe, the pretty and clever daughter 
of a millionaire, is w by various men, and won by her 
father’s private secretary, is the ya plot of this en- 
gaging story. Margaret has a pretty humour. Throwing 

read to the sea-gulls from her father’s yacht, she says: 
‘In gull-land they don’t like bread, but it’s a point of 
honour to catch it.” (C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


Grey WEATHER. By Jounn Buowan. 


Fifteen short stories, or sketches, of Scottish moorland 
life, preceded by a ‘“ Ballad for Grey Weather.” This 
b is referred to in one of the stories as “‘a song 
so old that Adam heard it in the Garden before Eve came 
to comfort him, so young that from it still flows the whole 
joy and sorrow of earth.” The rs, humours, and 
superstitions of moorland life are set forth in the: stories. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


Samvuet Boyp. By B. L. Farsgon. 


The full title is Samuel Boyd of Catchpole-square: a 
Mystery. Samuel is a money-lender of exaggerated cruelty, 
and has a clerk named Abel Death. There is a murder, 
of course. ‘At no great distance from the Square 
stood Saint Michael’s Church, its clock proclaiming the 


hour. Ten! Eleven! Twelve! How long these hours 
took to strike! ... A shot rings out! Another! ... 
Silence reigns.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) . 


Tue GUARDIANS OF Panzy. By Dotr Wy.iarpe. 


‘A story of a Man, a Woman, and a Child.” The 
child plays in the man’s garden, while he and the woman 
talk over the palings. The fortunes of the three are 
developed rather crudely, and the talk of the child hardly 
shows observation : 

‘**Mr. Seymour,’ Panzy remarked solemnly, ‘is a 
very clever percentage.’ 

‘ Personage, Panzy.’ 

‘Isn’t it all the same, Mummy ?’” 

We imagine that the number of children who say per- 
centage, or mean to say personage, is zero. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 


By L. T. MEApE anp 
Rosert Evstace. 


THe BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
Seven Kines. 


A story of the machinations of a secret society of which 
irit is Mme. Kalouchy, a woman of charm 
(Ward, Lock. 5s.) 


the rulin 


and diabolical intentions. 
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The Case of Henry Lawson. 


THE most representative and, to our mind, the best writer 
that Australia has yet produced is Mr. Henry Lawson. 
In prose he is often very good indeed, as in our review of 

While the Billy Boils, his volume of stories and sketches, 
a Ye or so ago, we tried to prove; and his verse, 
although technically it has been surpassed by other 
Australian writers, has yet a character of its own, and a 
note of sincerity peculiar to itself. In this country Mr. 
Lawson’s volume of poems, Jn the Days when the World 
was Wide, has many readers: in Australia seven thousand 
copies have been sold in the three or four years since the 
book was published, and While the Billy Boils is in its 
eighth thousand. 

_ Yet in spite of this seeming prosperity, with Mr. Lawson 
himself all is not well, and he has recently told the story 
of his struggles in the pages of the Sydney Bulletin for the 
benefit of young men who, like himself, may be proposing 
to try to live by writing in a land where writing comes far 
down on the list of necessaries. The autobiography is a 
very interesting document. Mr. Lawson began life on a 
selection in New South Wales. As a boy he had no 
schooling, but helped his father, who was a carpenter, and 
did every kind of job that was needed. In the teens he 
moved into the city, and taught himself house painting 
and listened to Socialist orators. Not till 1887, however, 
did he begin to write, although he had been wishing to do 
so for years. That was the time of the Republican Riots, 
when disloyalty came to a head in Sydney, and crowds 
cheered for the Republic of Australia. Mr. Lawson did 
more than cheer: he wrote a ‘“‘Song of the Republic” 
and sent it to the Bulletin, and they told him to try again. 
He also a to edit, print, and produce a “fly blister,” 
called the Republican. One night, in the autumn of 1887, 
he carried a little bundle of verses to the Bulletin office 
and left them in the hands of acharwoman. They were 
all printed. Says Mr. Lawson: 


In Dec. ’87, I was coach-painting at Windsor,} Melb., 
for 6s. a dey, when I got my first Xmas Bulletin. I tore 
it open, remyyres | ; glanced through it, to make sure 
I was there; and hid it in a hearse I was ‘‘ rubbing 
down ”’—for the boss was a fierce Wesleyan. I rubbed 
hard with the pumice-stone till my heart didn’t thump 
so much, and I felt calmer. I stole glances, behind the 
hearse, at ‘‘Golden Gully” and ‘“‘The Wreck of the 
Derry Castle,” and the kindly editorial note to the effect 
that I was a mere lad (age 19), earning a living, under 
difficulties, at house-painting, and that my education was 
as yet unfinished (N.B.—I couldn’t spell), and that my 
talent spoke for itself in the following poem. I was in 
print, and in the Xmas number of a journal I had 
worshipped, and devoured every inch of, for years. I felt 
strong and proud enough to clean pigstyes, if need be, for 
a living for the rest of my natural life—provided the 
Bulletin went on publishing the poetry. Varnish on old 
hearses is hard as flint ; but I made a good job of that one, 
and a quick job—for I ‘‘ rubbed down” on air if I didn’t 
—_ on it. It was the shortest eight hours’ graft I ever 

This was the real Pore 2 But Australia is a hard 
country for a poet, and a Republican poet at that. It 
is true that vigorous verse is read there with avidity, 
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but the rates of payment for it are wretchedly low. Mr. 
Lawson, who became an irregular contributor, chiefly of 
verse, to several papers, was paid very poorly or not at all. 
He therefore returned to house painting “up country,” but 
being offered two pounds a week as general utility man 
on the Brisbane Boomerang, accepted it. The Boomerang 
lacked the sinews of war, and died, and Mr. Lawson’s 
ballad of ‘“‘The Cambaroora Star” tells its story. He 
returned to Sydney by sea, steerage, and took to painting 
again. In 1892 he went to Bourke and “sw a ” it for 
six months, “picking up” in a shearing shed and so 
forth, finally returning to Sydney in charge of five trucks 
of cattle. All these experiences have since had their 
literary uses, although they cannot be called profitable. 
Most of the matter in While the Billy Boils, for 
example, which is the result of these wanderings, was paid 
for at the rate of twelve shillings and sixpence a column. 
In 1893 Mr. Lawson crossed to New Zealand, where he 
‘“‘did a three months’ unemployed perish,” tried tree 
felling, and was not paid, house painting again, then 
joined a telegraph line gang for six months, and would 

ave stayed longer but for the offer of a place on the staff 
of the Sydney Daily Worker. He arrived in Sydney three 
days after the paper had ceased, and was given instead 
a er on the Weekly Worker for awhile. Then, on being 
asked to leave, he tried West Australia and house painting 
again, married and taught school. He is “now in 
Sydney once more,” and the family has been augmented 
by a baby. 

Such is Mr. Lawson’s history. In his twelve years of 
writing he has made £700, £200 of which are the profits 
on his two books, of which he has sold the entire rights. 
He ends thus: 


A last word for myself. I don't know about the merit 
or value of my work ; all I know is, that I started a shy, 
ignorant lad from the Bush, under every disadvantage 
arising from poverty and lack of education, and with the 
extra disadvantage of partial deafness thrown in. I 
started with implicit faith in human nature, and a heart 
full of love for Australia, and hatred for wrong and in- 
justice. I taught myself a trade—the first years in 
Sydney I rose at five o’clock in the morning to go to work 
with a rough crowd in the factory of a hard taskmaster ; 
and learnt the little I did at a night-school ; and I worked 
even then, before I could write, for a cause I believed in. 
I sought out my characters and studied them; I wrote of 
nothing that I had not myself seen or experienced; I 
wrote and re-wrote painfully, and believed that every line 
was true and for the right. I kept os and worked 
hard for seven years, and that work met with appreciation 
in Australia and a warm welcome in London. When 
desperately hard up and with a wife to provide for, I at 
last was forced to apply to the Govt. for temporary 
work. I was kept hanging about the office for weeks; 
and when, as a last resource, I applied for a railway-pass 
for a month to enable me to find work in the country and 
gather new material for literary work, I did not receive a 
reply. I was obliged to seek the means of earning bread 
and butter from the Govt. of a province (M.L.) in whose 
people’s interests I had never written a line. 

My advice to any young Australian writer whose talents 
have been recognised would be to go steerage, stow away, 
swim, and seek London, Yankeeland, or Timbuctoo, 
rather than stay in Australia till his genius turned to gall 
or beer. Or, failing this—and still in the interests of 
human nature and literature—to study elementary ana- 
tomy, especially as applies to the cranium, and then shoot 
himself carefully with the aid of a looking-glass. 


No new moral is to be drawn. Mr. Lawson is yet 
another example of the unlucky man of unfortunate 
temperament. It is clear — rom his story that he 
has not played his cards too well. He is a good writer, a 
shrewd and humorous observer, and his sympathies are all 
with the weak and the noble; but he has failed altogether 
to measure his fellow man and act accordingly. So much 
the worse for Mr. Lawson and so much the less to the 
honour of his fellow man. 
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How Tolstoy Works. 


““How does Count Tolstoy work?” is the question which 
Mr. Charles Johnston and answers in the Arena. 
His article is the third in a very interesting series on 
‘Workers at Work,” and the information it contains is 
derived from an account of Tolstoy’s literary methods 
printed in the Russian Review. From Mr. Johnston’s 
translation we learn that there is nothing of rapidity or 
slickness about the writing habits of the great novelist and 
controversialist. Nor is Tolstoy one of those writers who 
take up the pen merely to express thoughts already found 
and determined; rather, he uses the pen in order to 
discover his own mind. ‘Gold is found by persistent 
washing,” is his favourite motto; and it is clear that the 
endless processes of revision and correction to which Tolstoy 
subjects his writings are undertaken in the interests of the 
subject rather than of the style. 

The Count’s general habits of work are outlined as 
follows : 


In his technical method, says the Russian writer whose 
words I translate, Count Tolstoy is like one of the great 
painters of old. After forming the plan of his work, and 
gathering a great number of studies, he begins with a 
charcoal sketch, so to speak, and writes rapidly, not think- 
ing of details. What he writes in this way he gives to 
Countess Sophia Andreévna to copy out, or to one of his 
daughters, or to one of his intimate friends, to whom this 
task may give pleasure. Lyof Nicolaievitch, Count Tolstoy, 
generally writes on quarto paper, of rather r quality, 
in a big, rope-like handwriting, writing about twenty 
pages a day, amounting to some four or five thousand 
words. He has no special habits with regard to pens and 
paper. And when a firm in Moscow conceived the idea of 
giving to the world a ‘‘ Tolstoyan pen” it was discovered 
that on the subject of pens ‘Count Tolstoy had no 
opinion.’”’ He works mostly in the morning, and considers 
this the best time of the day for work. 

When the clean copy of his manuscript makes its appear- 
ance on the writing-table, Count Tolstoy begins at once to 
work it all over again. But it still remains very much of a 
charcoal sketch. The manuscript is quickly dotted over 
with corrections, alterations, interlinear additions: at both 
sides, above and below, appear new thoughts and phrases, 
with inversions and transferences of sentences from one 
page to another. The whole is copied out again, and once 
more subjected to exactly the same process. A third time 
exactly the same thing happens. Some chapters Count 
Tolstuy has written more than ten times. At the same 
time, he pays almost no attention to details of wording, 
and even feels something like repugnance to everything 
closely clipped in art. 

‘All that often dries up the thought, and blunts the 
impression,” he says. 

Like most writers, Tolstoy sometimes comes to a dead 
stop; then he plays a game of solitaire until his brain 
clears. When persistent “ gold-washing” has yielded a 
certain brightness, Tolstoy adopts the tactics of Moliére 
and other writers: he reads his production to his friends 
or sometimes to a few peasants. Thus, after finishing 
The Powers of Darkness, he read this play to the peasants, 
not, however, with very useful results, for “at the most 
affecting places in the drama, which Lyof Nicolaievitch 
himself cannot read without tears, some of his peasant 
listeners began to laugh, and chilled the writer completely.” 
The severest critic with whom Tolstoy has to deal is his 
wife, who ‘‘ expresses her opinion without the slightest 
softening or circumlocution.” He is sometimes influenced 
by her, sometimes not. Meanwhile specialists among his 
friends are allowed to supervise some portion of the new 
work. And all this brings the matter only to the printer’s 
door. There remain all the opportunities of correction 
and alteration, of excision and a ition, which are afforded 
by proofs. And the very sight of proofs brings an eager 
light into Tolstoy’s eyes. New ideas now crowd in upon 
him ; more gold-washing seems imperative and is joyously 
begun; the result is that the first proofs are sent b 
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covered to blackness with the innumerable tracks of the 
Count’s afterthoughts. ‘‘ Exactly the same thing happens 
with the second proof, and it may be said without the 
slightest —— that if ninety and nine proofs of 
one of his works were submitted to him, the same a 
would happen nine and ninety times. In this he seem 
to labour under the same difficulty that made Balzac the 
despair of his printers, for he runs up bills for charges on 
— that often entirely consume his share of the 
profits. 

Tolstoy’s repugnance to ‘ everything closely clipped in 
art” must not be misunderstood. His attitude was more 
fully explained by himself in a discussion as to strenuous 
work in artistic productions. He said: 

It will not do to neglect the slightest detail in art; 
because sometimes some -torn off button may light up 
a whole side of the character of a given person; and that 
button must be faithfully represented. But all efforts, 
including the half-torn-off button, must be directed ex- 
clusively to the inner reality, and must by no means draw 


away attention from what is of first importance to details 
and secondary facts. 


Which, being interpreted, means more gold-washing. 








Things Seen. 


An Impromptu. 


Four nigger minstrels were making music one afternoon 
in an uented street off the Strand. Their perform- 
ance left the world fairly tranquil. A few people leant 
against area railings listening; a wholesome, ugly boy 
watched the tambourine minstrel with open mouth; a 
costermonger, conscious of a new market, wheeled his 
barrow — the boy. The tune they played was a 
minuet po many years ago, and the air, as airs will, 
recalled old days. Suddenly my attention was arrested 
by the sight of an elderly gentleman, an Important in 
the City, well nourished, well groomed, holding his 
head high, the shiniest of silk hats on his head, and a 
florid, chairman-of-the-board face beaming beneath it. 
The day had been successful, no doubt, like all the other 
days of his life. And now he was on his way to the Temple 
Station, to an orderly home, anda leisurely dinner. When 
he observed the ridiculous minstrels, and the delayi 
crowd, he frowned—and then the odd thing, some woul 
say the impossible thing, happened. The music caught 
him, conquered him, and, as it were, stripped him of the 
garment that his tailor, his valet, the p< sa well of 
generations of clerks, and the habit of success had given 
to him. His white-gaitered feet began to dance to the 
music—yes, to dance. The first movements were almost 
imperceptible, little more than a rh ic addition to his 
steps; but the inclination grew, and by the time he reached 
the costermonger’s barrow he was dancing—gravely, pom- 
pously—but a quite unconscious of the indecorum of 
such a procedure. There he stood, this admirable type of all 
that is respectable and orthodox, dancing in a quiet street 
off the Strand, in the pink of a spring afternoon, to the 
gay music of a troupe of nigger minstrels. We stood 
staring, but the tambourine player—oh, how I envied his 
swift intuition !—seized the opportunity. He did not smile, 
his round black face showed not a flicker of surprise as 
he advanced and made a courteous obeisance. Then he 
arched his right hand over his head, the old gentleman 
grasped the inviting fingers, the other minstrels played 
their gayest, and the two with infinite gravity went’ 
through the small steps of the minuet. The crowd 
increased; they jeered; the wholesome, ugly boy bent 
himself double in spasms of hilarity; but the old gentle- 
man, unconscious of everything, continued to dance till 


the music stopped. Then he started, dropped his umbrella, 
gazed wildly around as a fox might stare at encompassing 
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hounds, threw up his hands, and ran—ran down the street 
and doubled round the corner. 

Did the music awake some dormant memory, some 
dominant experience that the crust of years had thick 
o’erlaid, but not stilled—some dormant memory that 
needed only the touch at the right moment and in the 
right way to be revivified? I leave the problem to those 


who are learned in such matters. I report merely that - 


he danced. 





— 


The Optimist. 


On Good Friday, near the Thames Embankment, I came 
across a little tattered man preaching aa of hope. He 
was standing beneath Charing Cross railway bridge, in the 
middle of the inner roadway. Nobody paid any attention 
to him. The policeman at the corner had turned his back. 
The little knot of cabmen treated him with the indifference 
cabmen hailing umbrellas when they already have a 
fare. Yet the little man was worth attention. He was 
not an ordinary rhetorician, he had pee a little into 
books, and could snatch a passage to illumine his own 
rhetoric. ‘“‘ Now what did Mr. R. H. ’Utton say on this 
point?” he cried, as I strolled past. ‘“ What did Mr. 
Utton say in his essay on ‘The Modern Poetry of Doubt’? 
why this: ‘Either we are on the eve of a long and 
uncertain era of spiritual suspense—scepticism qualified 
by a yearning ’ope—or the way is preparing for a day of 
clearer and more solid trust than the world has yet 
known.’ ” 

The little man paused, fixed me with a shining eye. 
“I’m an optimist,” he shouted. ‘‘Mark me, my friend, 
the way is preparing for a day of clearer and more solid 
trust. We're improving inch by inch. No! mile by mile, 
sir. And, as we improve, we forgive each other oftener, 
we bear with each other more, we try to understand the 
awful thirst and loneliness of the dumb animals. I’d 
forgive the Jews. Yes, even on Good Friday, my friend. 
What did Mr. Browning say in his poem called ‘ Holy- 
Cross Day’ ? 


‘ The Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet, 
And again in his border see Israel set.’ 


Yes, my friend, I’m an optimist. Holes in my boots, an 
empty stomach, and a wife who carries on, but I’m an 
optimist. I’m on Mr. Browning’s side. Why am I an 
optimist? Because the world’s growing better. I can see 
it growing better. Look at the Zimes newspaper with its 
columns of letters from Churchmen, and, and——” He 
swept his eye round the landscape in search of another 
illustration. It fell upon the placards outside the Avenue 
Theatre. Triumph lit his face. ‘‘ Be honest, my friend, 
and tell me,” he said, in a whisper, ‘‘ would that have been 
possible ten—five—years ago?” I followed the direction 
of his eye, and read: “There will be no performance of 
The Cuckoo during Holy Week.” 








To master Destiny by force of will,— 
This is the steadfast purpose of my life :— 
To wrest success from failure, good froin ill, 
Gladness from desolation, peace from strife ; 
To pierce like spring through winter’s shroud of white 
o harden hope with stern despair’s alloy ; 
To see God’s lamps resplendent in the night ; 
To build up happiness from ruined joy :— 
This is my purpose. In so dire a fray 
He cannot lose whose loss is tenfold gain. 
Summoned by love, to love I’ll win my way, 
Through failure, disappointment, sorrow, pain. 
For Fate, whose fetters bind the Gods above, 
Bows to the lordship of the star of love. 
From “ The Silence of Love,” by Hdmond Holmes. 
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Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Rozsert ve Sovza has published an essay on popular 
poetry, which is always a fascinating theme. He writes of 
the poetical renascence in France as the Celts in London 
write of their renascence. This is a puerility. In every 
art, in all times, renascence and decadence are the continual 
swing in motion. The impulsion which sends the swing 
up we call renascence, as if it were a revolution instead of 
a normal —, ape ye the pa sd pge perm the 
pessimists prophesy the end of things, instead of reflecting 
that a freeh lomekden will very soon send it up again. 
Since the world goes round, there is no reason why art 
should stand still, and it is nonsense to decorate with fine 
words each indefinite phase temperament and taste compel 
it to undergo. M. de Souza is more sensible when he 
attacks the habit of certain carping critics who, exasperated 
4 the dead level of talent, continually cry: ‘‘ When will 
t appear? Where, then, is the masterpiece?” He 
justly contends that at no time has the poet existed, and 
that poetry has never found its wide and complex expres- 
sion in a single genius. ‘ Never hasa sing © poet been 
able to fill the humblest soul there breathed,” he protests. 
The value of poetry consists of the ig diversity of 
the poets. One completes the other, and by their union 
exists the kingdom of poetry. And he aptly remarks, the 
dominating masterpiece of a century is the discovery of 
posterity. Contemporary taste is not permanent judgment. 
If these works that mark the centuries removed from us 
are rare, it is no proof of a past scarcity, and Solomon 
assures us that even in his days books were as abundant 
as in ours. 

The list of geniuses engaged upon the vast work of 
recreating the poetry of France is a long one. Few of the 
names are known in England, or indeed outside the 
cénacles where the work of recreation goes on. The 
enigmatic and singular Paul Verlaine is, of course, the 
arresting figure of the group. M. de Souza traces the direct 
influence of Arthur Rimbaud, poet turned tramp and 
bagman and colonial tradesman, and the remoter influence 
of Mme. Desbordes Valmore, in the mingling of childlike 
simplicity of expression and rare poignancy which the best 
of Verlaine’s work reveals. He quotes in full a charming, 
sad little poom of Mme. Desbordes Valmore which might 
have been written by Verlaine. I open Rimbaud and 
light upon a quatrain which strikingly suggests Verlaine : 


Oisive jeunesse, 
A tout asservie, 
Par délicatesse, 
J’ai perdu ma vie. 
But Rimbaud had a robuster humour than Verlaine’ 
While sinning as vigorously, he was less preoccupied with 
the need of repentance, and was far less sentimental. He 
hymns with — lucidity and humour their drinking 
bouts when he and Verlaine undertook to shock their 
fellows on a foreign tour: 
L’ame au septiéme ciel ravie 
Le corps, plus humble, sous les tables. 


Nous dinions du blame publie, 
Et soupions du méme fricot. 


He could never have written such a lovely, soft little sigh 
of a child’s soul as those celebrated verses of Verlaine’s 
which I have — imperfectly transposed into English. 
If any reader will offer a better translation, I s be 
delighted, [The translation of the verses has been 
attempted by many readers in our prize competition. 
See p.414.] May I suggest as a pendant an equally 
delicate and mournful song by Maeterlinck, which Af. de 
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Souza adds to his collection of popular French songs and 
sentimental lyrics : 
The sky up there above the roof 
So blue and calm! 
A tree up there above the roof, 
Rocks its palm 
The bell that shows against the skies 
Softly rings, 
A bird round yonder tree that flies 
Sadly sings. 
My God ! how sweet a thing is life ! 
Clear as a gleam. 
From yonder town a hum of strife 
Comes as a dream. 


And thou, in tears,"what hast thou done 
Done, without ruth. 
Say what thou, in tears, hast done 
With thy youth ? 
This companion little poem by Maurice Maeterlinck is 
more complete and poignant : 
Et s'il revenait un jour 
Que faut-il lui dire ? 
Dites-lui qu’on s’attendit 
Jusqu’a s’en mourir .. . 
Et s’il m’interroge encore 
Sans me reconnaitre ? 
Parlez-lui comme une sceur, 
Il souffre peut-étre . . . 


Et s’il demande ov vous étes, 
Que faut-il répondre ? 

Donnez-lui mon anneau d’or 
Sans rien lui répondre .. . 


Et s’il veut savoir pourquoi 
La salle est déserte ? 
Montrez-lui la lampe éteinte 
Et la porte ouverte ... 
Et s’il m’interroge alors 
Sur la derniére heure ? 
Dites-lui que j’ai souri 
De peur qu'il ne pleure . . . 
Here is the bald English meaning, which I should like to 
see in a pretty robe of singing English verse, if some 
Acavemy reader likes to devote leisure to it : 


And if he returned one day 
What should I tell him ?— 
Tell him he was waited for 
Till I died of the waiting. 
And if he questions me further 
Without recognising me P— 
Speak to him like a sister. 
He suffers perhaps. 
And if he asks where you are 
What must I reply p— 
Give him my golden ring 
Without making any reply. 
And if he wants to know why 
The hall is deserted >— 
Show him the quenched lamp 
And the open door. 
And if he questions me then 
About the last hour ?— 
Tell him I smiled 
Lest he should weep. 


M. de Souza claims for Verlaine the gift of condensation 
in a degree possessed by no other French poet. What 
more finished than these four lines p— 


Un grand sommeil noir 
Tombe sur ma vie: 
Dormez tout espoir, 
Dormez toute envie. 
These are lines one would like to hear accompanied by a 
sombre and sobbing music, music as complete a triumph 
of despair and the silence of death as Verlaine’s quiet, 
fainting verses, as dark as night, as chill as the grave. 
H. 


, 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Mrs. Broomrretp Moors, by her will, has left her 
fortune almost wholly to the children of her daughter, Ella 
von Rosen—a name endeared to readers of Prince Otto. 
To these grand-children will, no doubt, descend the pictures 
and statues of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, which Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore bought from him—works of art with 
nothing paltry about them, but perhaps primarily interest- 
ing as mementos of the devotion of a friend. Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore, whose first home was in Philadelphia, 
made her ultimate dwelling in Great Stanhope - street, 
Meyfair; but London became a very different place for 
her when Mr. Browning was no longer there. hen she 
died last January, at the age of seventy-four, she had not 
read the love-letters that preceded the eternal union 
between Miss Barrett and the poet-friend she knew only 
in long days of his widowerhood. 


Tue silence of Dean Gregory! There is really nothing 
like it in fiction. St. Paul’s, from a purely strategic point 
of view, is held by military authority to be the strongest 
and most important post in London in case of a rising ; and 
there, behind its ramparts, Dean Gregory sits entrenched 
while the people who are in mutiny against Sir William 
Richmond’s scheme of decoration keep up their fusillade 
of letters to the newspaper press, or wander within the 
very precincts of the Oath discontent brooding on 
their brows. The silence of Dean Gregory, unbroken 
before the pressing thrusts of the foe, has even held fast 
against the defence of friends. There is the artist who 
writes—anonymously—to say that the decoration is bad, 
but that really, in the name of good comradeship, there 
must be a rally round Sir William Richmond; and there 
is the gentleman, who does sign his name, and a v 
respectable name too, and who protests that, bad as the 
decoration may be, it ought to be completed before anyone 
dares to criticise it—even these voices provoke no dis- 
claiming cry from the venerable Dean. Day by day the 
work proceeds: the oil saturates the stone; and when the 
end comes, and we really are allowed, by the pleader for 
delay, to say our say, we shall be told that only chisels 
can cut off the surface that seems so unworthy of Wren’s 
dome. ‘True, the correspondent who counsels patience in 
ill-doing does not love that dome—he will have you know 
that he cannot defend St. Paul’s. Had the Dean’s English 
been fluent and strong in pleading for defence from his 
friends, no one would have tom disedified ; but, under this 
provocation even, there is silence from the Dean; and 
so it seems likely to be till the end of the Chapter. 


Tue Dean was eighty years of age a few weeks ago, 
and Sir William Richmond painted his portrait. Nobody 
should ignore the delicacies of the Dean’s position—that 
of a sitter to Sir William, and a sitter of fourscore years. 
And, then, these difficulties have been perhaps aggravated 
by a fin-de-siécle sort of flattery. To compare an lican 
Dean with a Pope of Rome would, once upon a time, have 
been a doubtful compliment. But now it is quite other- 
wise ; and Canon Holland, as senior member of the Chapter, 
in offering the Dean their congratulations on his birthday, 
told Dean Gregory that he was their Pope Julius II., who 
had fought battles, but had succeeded in associating a 
= artist with him in the decoration of St. Paul’s. It is 

guage like this that adds to the difficulty of the Dean’s 
climb-down from the dome of St. Paul’s; and we can 
promise the Dean an entirely sympathetic public in view of 
the difficult descent. 


Art Mr. Sargent’s private view in his Tite-street studio 
on Sunday afternoon a note of the picturesque was given 
to the crowd by the presence of ow ng Cardinal 
Vaughan and violet-capped Bishop Brindle, both wearing 
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their chains of office. With them was a young American 
cleric, who, on facing the portrait of Mrs. Hunter, said 
to the painter: “I saw that ten days ago in Boston.” 
Mr. Sargent smiled, for so it was. He had recalled his 
portrait of Mrs. Hunter for exhibition in the Academy, 
and the canvas had arrived the night before. Everybody 
else smiled too, because—the Lord Russell of Killowen 
canvas being withheld till 1900—this particular portrait 
is without doubt Mr. Sargent’s picture of the year. 


Some needless stir has been made about the entirely 
private finances of Lord and Lady Warwick. It is not 
really so very unusual a thing for people of large expendi- 
ture to find their means somewhat too s ; and the 
raising of money by loans secured on life-interests in 

roperty and on heavy life insurance policies is an every- 
ie device. Equally ordinary is the difficulty of meeting 
high yearly premiums, the consequent surrender of the 
policies to the highest bidder, or some similar arrangement 
varying in form as circumstances vary. All this is routine. 
But one man is generally the capitalist who comes to the 
rescue; and nobody cares. In the case of the manipula- 
tion of the Warwick estates and policies, a syndicate or 
company has taken the control ; ro all the world wonders. 
There is virtue in numbers, says the proverb; but it is one 
that Lord and Lady Warwick for the moment may be 
disposed to doubt. 


Major Hamirren, newly appointed to the command of 
the 14th King’s Hussars, began his military career as a 
Life Guardsman with five years’ experience in the ranks. 
Then he was a corporal, and then he got his commission in 
the King’s: after which he went to India with a staff 
= oma and later he had a hand in the Boer War, 
where he served as aide-de-camp to his brother-in-law, 
General Colley, and would, in the ordinary course of things, 
have shared that general’s fate. But young Hamilton, as 
it happened, was obliged by illness to lie down in his tent, 
and he was asleep on the Saturday night that saw Colley’s 
march to the summit of the Majuba mountain. ‘Take 
care there is no noise round young Hamilton’s tent,” 
Colley whispered to the chaplain. “I don’t mean to take 
him to-night. If anything where to happen to him it 
would kill his sister.” That sister was Colley’s wife, 
who, a few hours later, was to lose a husband but, by 
that husband’s solicitude, to retain a brother. 








Correspondence. 


Tennyson’s ‘‘ Roaring Moon.” 


Sir,—Is Mr. Bernard Capes poking fun at us, or is it 
not true that “moon” is simply the poetical way of spell- 
ing “‘month”? If Tennyson really meant the satellite, I 
for one would not hesitate to say he wrote nonsense.— 
I am, &c., 


Riviera Palace, Cimiez. F. B. Monzy Courts. 


An Easter Critic. 


Srr,—I expect London will be very full of naturalists 
next week, and to save you from annoyance I would advise 
you to put up a notice giving the latitude and longitude of 
Staple Inn. The sparrows and scripturally minded people 
seem to be unique there. Perhaps you would warn the 
author of “‘ The Simile ” (in last issue of AcapEmy) so that 
he might not happen to be about. Poor little sparrows! 
(I mean of Staple Inn); “little balls of blackness and 
sleep” on the twigs of the plane-trees! If there is a 
clever, man-of-the-world little bird who knows what 
is what, and how to make himself comfortable, it is 
a sparrow; and if one wants to find the senior wrangler, 
one should come to London to look for him, “ Seen in 
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silhouette against an apple-green sky”! No; nor pea- 
green or any other coloured sky. That he would come in 
to have a talk before he went to bed—just as you and I 
might go into the smoking-room of the club—is right 
enough; but to sleep on a ty in the open is not in his 
line at all, any more than the homeless wanderers would 
be to sleep in the middle of the street. I fancy what the 
“‘ uplifted-eyes”” man really said was, “The chatter of 
a thousand bills.” 

However, those two ‘‘ Things Seen” are treasures to be 
added to my collection. I like the young man tapping his 
stick against the stonework in indecision because the weather 
was warmer, and the author swinging out of the Park and 
failing to see the dog and the string of the blind man! 

I am sorry to think Mr. Bernard Capes is very ill. He 
has seen ‘‘a yellow globe anchored up there [up where ? 
in the flood—stemming it [at anchor |—rocking on it,” an 
all because Tennyson wrote “roaring moon of daffodil 
and crocus,’’ instead of ‘‘ blusterous month of daffodil and 
crocus.” If Mr. Capes had ever seen Tennyson hieing 
after his dirty old felt hat in Yarmouth (I.W.) he might 
have gathered that the poet did not use demi-semi-tones. 
Also it might be observed that a great portion of the said 
moon, or month, is pitch dark at night. 

I am glad that the “ cab-horse” chestnut (not chestnut 
cab-horse) has got out to the Malay Peninsula.—I am, &c., 
Bromesberrow, Ledbury. Eyre Hussey. 

[Mr. Eyre Hussey is diligent and merry, but he is 
wrong about the sparrows. They remain on the plane- 
trees in Staple Inn-square the night through. I saw them 
there, asleep against the sky, at 10.15 p.m. last night, 
when, by the way, a drizzle was falling. I could have 
covered a cluster of twenty sparrows with my overcoat. 
Scores more were distributed in twos and threes on the 
bare, swaying twigs. On this occasion, I grant, the 
sparrows did not appear as “little balls of blackness and 

_, For blackness read greyness — the sky being 
dark, and the light thrown up from the gaslamps. The 
caretaker of tio Tan likes the sparrows; and he tells me 
that in wild weather they are sometimes blown from their 
exposed perches, and fall, lame and bewildered, to the 
ground. In such cases he has often caught the unfor- 
tunates and shut them in the Inn hall for safety against 
cats, releasing them in the morning. While, therefore, 
I repel Mr. Hussey’s assault on my accuracy, I thank him 
fur the occasion he has given me to make an inquiry in- 
teresting, I trust, to Londoners and naturalists.—Tnz 
Wrirer or “ Tue Srmizz.” | 


Snacks. 


Srr,—Prof. Skeat’s Danish snakke, “‘ to chatter,” may do 
very well for ‘‘ nasty snacks,” but it scarcely disposes of 
‘¢ snacks of fish’? ?—I am, &c., GovuRMET. 


The “ Golden Treasury ” Omar. 


Srr,— With ect to your remarks on the format of this 
edition (p. 372) I have nothing to add. But I am sur- 
rised to see that the name of FitzGerald is conspicuous by 
its absence, both on the title-page and after the prefatory 
biography of the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Place this 
edition in the hands of a young bibliographer, and ask him 
to catalogue it and write a brief bibliographical note on its 
author, &c., and presuming he knew nothing of FitzGerald, 
what account would he give of it? 

I should note that the only place where the name of 
FitzGerald appears is in the note by the editor [is he 
W. A. W., p. 18 ?] on p. 111. 

It seems to me a pity that the opportunity in this edition 
of giving a brief biography of FitzGerald, a brief biblio- 
graphy of other editions of the Omar, and the name of the 
editor of this edition, has been missed.—I am, &c., 

April 3, 1899. J. 0. H. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of Competition No. 26. 


WE asked last week for a translation of Paul Verlaine’s chanson : 


La ciel par-dessus le toit, 
Si blue, si calme ! 

Un arbre par-dessus le toit 
Berce sa palme. 

La cloche dans le ciel qu’on voit 
Doucement tinte, 

Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu’on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 

Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1A, 
Simple et tranquille, 

Cette paisible rumeur-]a 
Vient de la ville. 

Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila, 
Pleurant sans cesse, 

Dis, qu’as-tu fait que voila 
De ta jeunesse? 


In response, we have received seventy-seven versions, the best of 
which is written by Miss Nora Hopper, 36, Royal-crescent, We 
sent. 


to whom a cheque for a guinea has been This is 
rendering : 
Above the roof a quiet sky 
Leans, softly blue, 


A tree leans owe, cradling nigh 
Its leaves and dew. 

A bell keeps up eternally 
Soft monotone : 

A bird that’s perched upon the tree 
Makes tender moan. 


Ah God, to think that life can be 
So simply sweet : 

No noise to hear, no stir to see, 
Save from the street. 

Lift up thine eyes, thou weeping one 
And tell me sooth. 

Answer and say what thou'hast done 
With thy fair youth. 


W. G, F. (Fowey), who contributes the following version, would 
have won the prize but for the weakness of his last stanza, 


The cloudless heavens overhead 
Brood quiet and deep ; 

A tree its branches overhead 
Rocks into sleep. 

The bell within the blue half hid 
Drowsily swings ; 

A bird upon the bough half hid 
Its love-plaint sings, 

Dear God, how full and tranquil there 
Life glides and steals ; 

How peaceful falls the murmur there 
Of distant wheels. 


What hast thou done, that makest there 
Such bitter moan ? 

What, that the youth thou mournest there 
Was—and is gone? 


The majority of the remaining translations are very close. The 
last stanza, a has been a aeel deal distorted. and for the 
word “berce” only a very small proportion of translators have 
found it its true equivalent, The greater number resort to “sway ” 
or “swing.’ 


So blue, so calm above the roof 
The sky outspread ! 

A tree sways high above the roof 
Its palm-like head. 

The bell in yonder sky aloof 
Low-tolling swings, 

A bird in yonder tree aloof 
Lamenting sings. 

My God! my God! what sounds one hears 
Of tranquil life ! 

The town’s faint murmur that one hears 
Tells not of strife, 


What hast thou done O thou whose tears 
Fall there so fast ? 

What hast thou done, bowed there in tears, 
With youth gone past? 


[W. W. T., Newcastle, ] 
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The sky above the roof 
So blue and so serene! 
A tree above the roof 
Waving its leafy screen : 
A bell of sound so sweet 
From heaven it seems to float: 
A bird which singeth sweet 
Its tender, artless note. 
O gracious God, life here 
Doth simply, calmly flow ; 
The city’s tumult here 
Is but a murmur low. 


Wherefore —— thou behold 


This scene eyes ? 
a My it yah ere , 
y happy youth arise 
[R. D., London, } 


Translations received also from: F. W. W., Isleworth; E. R., 
London ; K. E. B., Edgbaston ; W. E. T., Clifton; A. B. M., Eas 
bourne ; 0. E. H., , Richmond ; 8. M., Cro ; M.M_B., St. Andrews ; 


Lismore ; J. B., Dundee; M. L. M., Edinburgh ; A. H. B., London ; 
A. H. ©. Lee: L. M. L., St. Helier’s; E. M. A., Oxford; K. J., 
Leeds ; M., London ; T. B., Leicester ; D. B. T., Dublin; A. L., 
Liverpool ; A. J. A., Edinburgh; Miss 4. Scarborough ; C. §8.-M., 


, Cosham ; H. hb 
Torcross ; Ww. G, " Birkenhead ; 0. 8. 0. ., Brighton; B. B., Stour- 
bridge ; KF. B., Milton-next- Gravesend ; J. A. 
C. A. B., Cardiff; R. J. M., Fulham ; A. M., Fulham ; A, 
Brockley ; H. E., Budleigh Salterton ; A. L., Moffat; A. H., New 
Wandsworth ; . H., London; M. P. F., Birmingham; 8 


b F 
G. E. M., London ; 8. G. N., Clifton ; Mrs, C. G , Bray; T. B 
Brid Cs Jeanne, “4 Clifton ; “St. Maur,” Glasgow : M. D. 
Dub wo. R. 8., Salisbury ; E. B., London; A. B. © , Upper Nor- 
wood ; J. 8. L. i 2% M. Tr, London ; F. F. Leicester ; 
H. B. L., Li | So el T. C., Buxted; M. §., 
Brighton ; Cc. i, Bournemouth ; D. G. w., Richmond ; and 
J. L., Broughty Ferry. 


Competition No. 27. 


This week we ask for Haikais. A Haikai is a Japanese form of 
verse consisting uf three unrhymed lines of five, seven, and five 
syllables respectively, or seventeen syllables in all. Hitherto they 
have not, we believe, been written in English; the translated 
specimens which are given in Mr. W. G. Aston’s work on Japanese 
Literature being loose in construction, and not conforming to the 
rules just laid down as to syllables. We reproduce, however, a 
passage from our review of this book a week or so ago to illustrate 
the nature of the Haikai more clearly !|—The test master of 
this very real art was one Matsura Basho. Of him the following 
story is told, Travelling inthe country, ho came to a spot where 8 

ty of rustics were drinking saké, and composing the fashionable 

Faibais, had chosen the full moon for their subject ; and 
taking Basho for a begging Buddhist priest, they urged him, for 
fun, to contribute. Basho, with feigned reluctance, began : 

"Twas the new moon —— 
‘The new moon! What a fool this priest is!’ cried one. ‘The 
poem should be about the full moon.’ ‘Let him go on,’ said 
another ; ‘it will be all the more sport.’ Basho, undisturbed by 
the mockery, went on: 

*Twas the new moon ! 

Since then I waited— 

And, lo! to-night ! 
The rustics were amazed ; and when Basho revealed his identity, 
apologised for their rudeness to an eminent man, ‘whose fragrant 
name was known to the whole world.’ Here are two more of 
Basho’s Haikais : 


I come aweary 
In search of an inn— 


Ah! these wistaria flowers. 


Tis the first snow— 
Just enough to bend 
The gladiolus leaves!” 


And here is a Haikai by an earlier practitioner : 
Thought I, the fallen flowers 


Are returning to their branch ; 

But, lo! they were butterflies. 
To the author of the best Haikai, strict ity conforming to the rules 
as to syllables, and reproducing as mu Japanese ightness and 


grace as is possible, a prize of a guinea will he given. 
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RULES, 

wean tag addressed “ Literary Competition, The YY ~* 43, 
Chancery- W.C.,” must reach us not later than the firs t post 
of Teekay A 11. Each answer must be accompanied by the 

pon to be at the foot of the first column of p. 416, or 
¢ cannot enter into competition, We wish to impress on competitors 
the task of replies is much facilitated when one side 
of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


&8 
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Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, April 6. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Rail (R. 8.), Scottish History from Contemporary Writers: Mary Queen 





CE BeGts, BEGBHBBG ..cccccccccescessceseccecccccescocenccsseccoccocoscesese (North) 2/0 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Whyte-Melville (J. G.), Black but Comely .......cc...ssseseceeoe «--.(Ward, Lock) 6/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Vincent {0 ), Scori nas Pow ar OrGhewbee 2000000000000 cec000 -00 ssocceccecceees (Vincent) 1/6 
Page (A. tons of the RR a ere (Vincent) 2/0 
Glasgow Archeological Society. New Series. 
Vol, lil. diseumintianeasial jecbtneiiabimtnisibeaes  dimemind (Maclehose) 
a (Dr. Pay A. H. ie. A New English Dictionary. Vol. IV., Germano— 
lass-Cloth ; Vol. TR ENNIS cccccecenccosesqinccebednnieansndasesnctoncse 
Underhill Se The tae of Partnership: Six Lectures Delivered at the 
Old Hi OO RT ee (Butterworth) 


Dewar (G. A. B.), The South Country Trout Streams...(Lawrence & Bullen) 
*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 








Announcements. 


Messrs. BELL will publish during the present season the 
first volume of the new Shakespeare which Mr. Byam Shaw is 
illustrating. Each volume will contain a single play, and will 
be illustrated by six full-page drawings, as well as head and 
tail pieces. The title-page and end-papers have been designed 
by Mr. Gerald Moira, and Mr. John Dennis has supplied a 
short introduction and glossary to each play. 


Messrs. Hutcatnson & Co. have in the press an illustrated 
work in two volumes by the late Mrs. Hilda Gamlin, entitled 
Nelson’s Friendships. 


Miss ARABELLA KENEALY has decided upon the title of A 
Semi - Detached Marriage for her next novel, which Messrs. 
Hutchinson are publishing shortly. 


Mr. BURLEIGH will publish immediately a novel, entitled 
John Thaddeus Mackay, by Mr. Charles Williams, the war 


co’ dent. The book contains an unpublished letter of 
— Cardinal Newman on private judgment and its 
imits. 


THE price of the Letters of Samuel Rutherford, reviewed in 
our last issue, is one shilling, not two shillings, as stated. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY (Limited), 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for o Boskn ot t 
Two BUTE ua at the houses of Subscribers 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends UNITE in ONE 4 
at 3-25 may SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
Now OFrrerep at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW OLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 








The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION. Also NEW end SURPLUS : 
of FRENCH, "GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOO 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; Ban Sawn Tytania Geren, ‘ho. Lonpoy ; 
Arcade, MawcHEstEr. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





On April 12th. Crown 8vo, 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c. ; and 


Sir FREDERIOK POLLOCK, Bart. 





NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR’S “CALIPHATE.” 
With Maps. THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Tue CALIPHATE: ITs RISE, DECLINE AND FALL 


By Sir WILLIAM MOIR, K.C.S8.L., Lt D., &c., Author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Mahomet,” “ The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. 


Facsimiles of the Five Authentic ry BE] Signatures of the Poet. 
Extracted from SIDNEY LEE’S “Life of William Shakespeare.” 
Crown 8vo, price Sixpence. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


On April 12th. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


THE BLAGK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” &c. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 3y K. and 


HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), Authors of ‘“‘ Tammer’s 
Duel,” &c. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The plot is fresh, the intrigue ingenious, the portraiture 
vivid, and the treatment unhackneyed aed Altogether this is a fierce and vivid 
romance.’ 


GOD’S GREETING, Joun Garrerr Leen. 


[On April 10th. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & 0o., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for APRIL. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION DECLARATION. By the 
v. Canon GORE. 

TRADE PROSPERITY and GOVERNMENT WASTE. By A. J. 
WILSON. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. By CLement K. SHORTER. 

THE OLD-AGE PENSION MOVEMENT. By VaueHan Nasu. 

SERVANTS and SERVED. By the late Mrs, HAWEIs. 

The LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL, By Dr. W.J.Coxtins, L.C.0. 

THE WELSH “CORNICE.” By JosEPpH PENNELL. 

THE FUTURE of TURKEY. By A TuRKISH OFFICIAL. 

THE POETRY of SANTA TERESA and SAN JUAN de la ORUZ. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. By H. Dunnine MAcLEop. 

GARIBALDIANS and the VATICAN. By Prince BALDASSARE 
ODESCALCHI. 

THE REPUBLIC of the BODY. By Woops HurcuHinsoy, M.D. 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. By Sir JoHN JARDINE, 

THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. By GrorGce SALMON, 
D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 














London : ISBISTER & CO., LimrrEep, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Uy Fttsatas LITERATURE (FREE) 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG - 
““PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS.” 

THE REV. W. on BOWIE 
E AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.” 








THE REV. DR. onoss KEY— 
“SALVATION: Waar Ir Is anv Is Nor.” 


Apply, by letter, to Lapy Wizson, 86, Church Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





Now “itt crown 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


ALES of the WONDER CLUB. By Dryaspvust. [Illus- 
trated by John Jellicoe and Val Prince omen designs by the Author. 


Harrison & Sons, Booksellers to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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CATALOGU ES. 








BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE Lane ARI Ee. —The APRIL CATALOGU 

of ee —— HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAIND prices’ greatly reduced, are Now 
~ wilt he ge be Pode I tree upon application to W, H. 

Suirn '& Son, on i 136, Strand, London, W.C. 


n ow READY No. 18, CATALOGUE of 
ETHNOGRAPHIC ‘AL SPECIMENS from Benin, Néw 
Fa Fiji, Mangai, Hervey Island, ———_ ae and 
other parts, having 12 large plates, i 
post free, 2s.—Wrnster, Bicester. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. = - 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & 00., a7, Sono Square, Loxpow, w. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and #4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthemo favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
class 
Fleet 
Street, E.C., pevespest y-built Rotary pn Machines 
for ——s lus’ er specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 4, 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
J at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED, no matter what , plies. Please state 

wants, 40s. each offered : “ Keramic Ga lery,” 1872; “ Hunting 
Reminiscences,” es “Ola Paris,” a878. * Endvmion,” 1818; 
. “ Deer Stalking ”" regs; “* Hamerton’s 
he "Prove: 's Short Studie,” 4 vols., S8vo; * Marco 
Polo, “ Sporting Anecdotes,” 1825; “ Miser’s Daughter 
3 OG, AKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, John" Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
PENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run A . other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season " tuses post 
free —Imrentat Accinent, Live Sroc Ay AnD Geyrrat Insur- 
wanted.” Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 5.W. 
wan 


Agents 


UTHORS' AGENT. —Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 

A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 

him to guarautee every ep reate tage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


AUL’S P ARATORY SOKQOL, 








by Paulines at 


and ) 
At the Apposition, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had gained Ga Oxford and Casa H 30 who 
“ Las U , and 79 


had 
About 70 per cent. of the Boys who these successes had 
received their early education at 
_ Tuition Fee, £21 a year; Beard and Tuition, £84 a year, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


The Council invites AreLscasros for a LECTURESHIP 
S POLITICAL SCIEN tenable for three years, at a salary 
The Lecturer wil alse also be required to give assistance 


a Department losophy. 
nave —w nials should be sent on cr es 
‘us ° 1 e undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be. obtained. 
J. AUSTIN a, 54 
d Regis 


Secreta’ 
University College, Cardiff, March 2nd, ioe 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of th of the University of Wales). 


The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the arp e- 

ay of tar oh LAN wn ged ! LITERA 
uld be a a or before 
rapglicatk ril * 1899, to A “endensigntl, from whom 
further culars may be obtained. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. 
Secretary aud Registrar. 
University er S Cardiff, 
February 16 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
> Cogen 5 Hill, Staines. 


The COURES of SESDY. is arranged to fit an Engineer for 





itrar. 








si Beaten and the Golonies. About 
itudents Sill = admit te in ber, 1899. The 

State will offer them for tion, Twelve Ai itments 
= Assistan blic W and 


orks 
Three Appointments as Asristant ——3 _ The 
partment, One in th 


graphs 
One in the Traffic fate 
For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


OYAL INSTITUTION. of ‘GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY Jars (April 11), li), at 3 Select. _ lessor J. 
OCOSSAR EWAKT, M.D, —FIRST o THREE Li LEC- 
TURES on “ TBBRAS and ZEBRA HYBRIDS Halt-a- 
Guinea the Course. 

zuunspay (eee 13), at 3 Bey —Professor DENA, 
M.A... L F. —FIRST of THREE LECTURES 
“THE ‘ATMOSPHERE. Half-a-Guinea the Course. 





SATURDAY (A ril 15), at 3 o’clock._LOUIS DYER, E 
M.A,—FIRST of THREE LECTURES on“ MACHIAVE. 
Halie-G ea thc ‘ourse. 


Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


FRIDAY EVENING (April 14), at 9 o'clock. — Professo 
A. RUC M.A.. R.8., on “ EARTH 
CURRENTS and ELECTRIC TRACTION.” 
OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 








The Council of the Collegn of Prece fone will i shorty pesoesl in 
n 


to the Appointment of eS at 
FRENCH, and r ‘Additional BX MINER in ENGLIS 
LANGUAGE. Candidates must 


A Geadunte tes (wich a ad 
ference to aan who have taken high Honours), and should 


have had considerable experience in tenets 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 27. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
414) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 











EPPS’ S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nfhs (broken-up beans) of the natural 

. Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pres-ure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, 
with many, beneficially taking the place. Ita active principle 


« being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 

. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent post 
free for 9 stamps.—James Errs & Co., Ltd., Hommopathic 
Chemists, London, 





.ppli ting age, | sppeteneh, Se ‘and accom 


ied 
by shor the Draw of the College 
met later than the 30th of April. 
C. veal HODGSON, B. Ay Secretary. 


ST ‘BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 





The SUMMER SESSION will b bogie on MAY Ist, 1899. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, 
subject to the colle giate regulations, 

The ae oS cutiaina © a service of 750 beds. Scholarships 
om Prises of the aggregate. ¥: value of nearly £900 are awarded 


“"Gpectal Classes for the Leadon. University Examinations for 
the F.R.C.8., and for other higher examinations. 
There isa e, thoroughly vel contonss, Sow recreation 
For further pesyouare apply, personally or by letter, to es 1 
Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
_A Handbook forwarded on application. 


‘YPE-WRITING. —Authors’ MS. or Cor- 
respondence quickly , > accurately type-written. Strict 
secrecy.—J. Youne, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 


'YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 oan as cad See 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer mer Crescent, N.W 


[_ {TsBARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

rienced in Lite: Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Lg 
Author or any person 
search, = in seein Work. Chrosgh the Press. Translatio: 
and m from French, Italian, or Spanish. — a Re “by 
letter, to ?. ©. Datuas, 5, Purnival Street, London, F. 








The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, price 18s. 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
VOLUME I. 
Also lately published, price 4s. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS, 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOL UTION. 


FIRST ‘PRINCIPLES... 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY (Vol. II. only) ae 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. ...... 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY Vol. I 














Ditto Vol, II..... 
Ditto Vol, ITT, ... 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, Vol. L........ eoese 
Ditto Vol, II..... 


JUSTICE. (Separately) 
OTHER WORKS. 


THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY ... «04. s09-0+0+ 10s, 6d. 
EDUCATION... ikeminanaiinanieinedeetdin 6s. 

Ditto Cheap Edition. qnceeqnecsoeesey ercoreee §=6-28. 6d, 
ESSAYS. S WOMB.  ...0000c..ccsc0000 30s. (or each vol. 10s.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN »#, STATE ........ , 2 
MAN v. STATE. (Separately) ....... i Las Sr 





‘DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 


The Philosophy completed. Fourth and Enlarged 
Edition, nuw ready. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY of HERBERT SPENCER. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


NOW READY, Vol. is , demy 8vo, 362 pp. cloth, 


RESEARCHES site ‘the ORIGIN of the 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS of 
the GREEKS, PHCNICIANS, and 
BABYLONIANS. 

By ROBERT BROWN, Jun., F.8.A., 


Author of “Poseidén, the Great Dionysiak Myth, 
** Semitic Influence in Helenic Mythology,” &c. 








JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 
CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA 


in Relation to the Religious History and 
Mental Development of Mankind. 
By JEREMIAH CURTIN, 
Author of “ Myths and Folk-Tales of Ireland,” &c. 


It contains Teeny loss Long Myths taken down word for word 
by Mr. Curtin from Indians who knew no religion or language 
but their own, and many of whom had orem © white man 
until they had attained years of maturity. With an elaborate 
Introduction and Notes. 

“This is a specially valuable contribution to folk-lore.” 


“ Deserves the attention of every student of folk-lore.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
— seen and Oxford. 





B2U222 fT BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. ENTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT pag tai Be the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn belo 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES cae and sold. 


SAVINGS - DEPARTMENT. 
For the ent of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows yo monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
IN ONE VOLUME. 





Alfred Lord Tennyson 


A MEMNOTR. 
By HIS SON. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 
In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





THE PHILIPPINES AND 


With Some Account of British ; REA 
in these Waters. 
By Major G. J. YOOUNGHUSBAND, 
4 if i Fell f Ro: 
Queen’s Own Corps o: abe” the Royal 
With Dlustrations and Map. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 


News.—‘'A most interesting and valuable con- 


tcitmtton to the rapidly growin literature ow the past, 
present, and future of the Philippines.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW and NOTABLE NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


eat novel.” 
LITERATURE. 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 


~ §. R. LYSAGAT, yy gd gi “The Marplot.” 

Literary World.—“ ‘One of the Grenvilles’ is a 
volume to 4% read in eheiee menner, for it is far 
too good to repay the reader who only skims through 


a book. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 
W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The King in 
Pry 4 &c. 

James’s Gazette.—“ His touch grows surer with 
wk book, and for another tale that holds the reader’s 
interest from the first word to the last we bave to give 
him the thanks that are an encouragement for more.’, 


FREASUBY-OFFIOERS WOOING 


Literature. ata) capital picture of official life in 
Burma. 





«Tt comes near to being a 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GAME and the CANDLE. 
OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 


ofa Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 

of “ Young 8,” “* Inthe Lion’s Mouth, ”? &o. 
Speaker. wk charming bit of social comedy, ‘tinged 
with just 2 suspicion of melodrama. .....The atmo- 
sphere of t cape Ag) so bright and genial ‘thet we part 





SEVENTH THOUSAND, 


The FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Dally Oh hronicle,—** Dore just as such a thing should 
be done ; done almost perfectly..... A book to be read.” 


Macmillan’s 3s.6a. Series.— New Vols. 
BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


MY RUN HOME. 


Atheneum.—It bas many of the best qualities of 
Whyte-Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of 
Frank ee = the dash and something of the 
abandon of 


OLD MELBOURN E MEMORIES. 


National Observer.—“ His book deserves to be read 
in England with as much sppreciation | as it has 
already gained in the country of its birth.” 


BY ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. Ninth 
a Crown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered, 
“¥ 
Daily News.—*‘ Miss Carey's fluent pen has not lost 
its power of writing fresh and wholesome fiction.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 


the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 
English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. ‘net. (Goupen Treasury Sexizs. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 








BEATRICE HARRADEN’S. NEW. NOVEL 
ON 18th APRIL WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE FOWLER. 


“Our Soul is escaped even as a Bird out of the Snare cf the Fowler.” 
By BEATRICE -HARRADEN, 
Author of “ Ships heme Pass in the Night,” “Ia Varying Moods,” “ Hilda Strafford,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


The ‘*‘ ACADEMY,” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF A 


CHILD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Oct. 10th, 1898, says : 


“ The ‘ Autobiography of a Child,’ which begins in the October ‘ Black wood,’ promises to 
be a really valuable contribution to the psychology of girlhood. om 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & & SONS, Edinburgh and Tendon. 








SAMUEL RUTHERFORD 


‘‘When we are dead and gone let t e world 
tnow that Spurgeon held Rutherford's Letters to 
be the nearest thing to inspiration which can be 
found in all the writings of mere men.’ 

The late Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. 


From the Edition Edited by the Rev. ANDREW 
A. BONAR, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 
“ Thesejselected Letters are marked by unwordly 
sweetness and light, and prove Samuel Rutherford to 
have been a man in whom — fancy was linked to 
spiritual insight and radiant faith.”— Spectator, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 
RUTHERFORD'S LETTERS. 


With a Sketch of his Life, Notices of his Corre- 
spondents, Glossary, and List of his Works. By 
Rev. ANDREW A, BONAR, D.D. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, with 14 Nlustrations and Facsimile of 
his Writing, price 5s, 


RUTHERFORD'S LETTERS. 


Carefolly sage and Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
SMITH, D.D., with a Preface by the late Rev. 
ALEX. DUFF, D.D., and containing, by kind per- 
mission of the’ Author of “ Immanuel’s Land, and 
otter Pieces,” the Poem entitled ‘ Last Words of 
Samuel Rutherford.”” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SAMUEL RUTHERFORD AND 
SOME OF HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., 

St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. Post ba 
antique laid paper, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

““May this powerful and vividly written little 
volume be as highly appreciated and as widely circu- 
lated as it deserves.” —British Weekly. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
London and Edinburgh. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. 30, M I N D © 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT, 


With the Sogta of Prof. H. Sipewics, Dr. E. Carnp, 
Warp, aud Prof. E. B. Tircuever, 


Contests . —_ “SOME REMARKS on MEMORY and I 
FERENCE, F. H. Bradley.—II. > ee AUTUMATISM and 
uw 














“APRIL, 1899. 
Price 3s. 


Meinong, Ueber die Bedeutung des Weherschen Gesetas :, B. 


Russell ; ‘i. woe Vit ae 
Editor (G Books —VIIL. PHILO. 
SOPHICAL ¥ DERIODICALS. 








Witurams & Noxearte, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
London; 20, South F ick Street, Edinburgh ; and 
Brad Street, Oxford. ‘ 


F. V. WHITE & CO. 'S 


LIsT. 





JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 


A SUMMER JAUNT. 


By the Author of “‘ The Sentimental Maria.” 








MR. LE QUEUX’S NEW and EXCITING ROMAN 
Ready This Day, 1 vol., price 3s. 6d, 


THE VEILED MAN. 


HUME NISBET’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 1 vol., Illustrated Cover, price 3s, 6d. 


COMRADES OF 
THE BLACK CROSS. 


~NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FORBIDDEN BANNS. 


By ANNABEL GRAY, 








MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
Ready This Day, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


ROMANCE OF 
THE LADY ARBELL. 


A BRIDE OF GOD. 


By CONRAD H. CARRODER, 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
438) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
Me wne8 duwame & 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 


A PALADIN of PHILANTHROPY; 


and other Papers. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Author of 
“Eighteenth Century Vignettes. With 2 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. [April 20. 


JERUSALEM: the City of Herod 
and Saladin. By WALTER BESANT and E. H. PALMER. 
Fourth Edition. With a New Uhapter, a Map, and 11 Illus- 
trations. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [April 20. 








At all Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Camp- 


BELL PRAED, Author of “ Nulma,” &c. 


AS A MAN SOWS. By William 








WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Interesting down to the very end.”—Queen. 
TRUST -MONEY. By William 


WESTALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A spirited and entertaining parrative.”—Speaker. 


NELL HAFFENDEN. By Tighe 
HOPKINS. With 8 Illustrations by ©. Gregory. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Juve Gripp himself is not unworthy of Dickens. ...The whule 
story is full of interest ; there is not a dull page in it.” 
Academy. 


THE NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. With a Frontispiece by F. Dadd. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, [April 20. 

_“ Alive with humour, go, and gaiety.”— Truth. 


MARY UNWIN. By Alan St. Aubyn 


Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ A narrative such as Mrs. Oliphant might have written..... 
A pleasant, healthy, well-told tale.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


THE PRESIDENT of BORAVIA. 
By GEORGE LAMBERT. Crown $vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“These lively pages....we can recommend the story.” 





“ There is a fine sense of hamour in him....Mr. Lambert may 
be congratulated on the production of a very entertaining 
novel.”"—Birmingham Post. 

“ Those who are fond of breathless tales of adventure ought on 
no account to miss this book.”—Bookmaa. 


GABRIEL CONROY. By Bret 
HARTE. A New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“ A clever and most entertaining narrative.” 
Liverpool Albion, 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, 

Author of “ Beyond the Pale,” &c. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Croker is a vivacious story-teller, and ‘Infatuation’ is 
A very cheery, readable tale.” 


ie." — Times 
The RECORDS of VINCENT TRILL 


of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. By DICK DONOVAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Clever detective stories, whose ingenious plots should sat isfy 
the most critical taste in criminal mysteries and — dg 
ruth, 


HOW to GET on the STAGE, and 


HOW TO SUCCEED THERE. By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 2e. 6d. 


“Mr. Wagner is an authority on the subject of his latest 
book, so that his advice may be accepted as of value. He is also 
an amusing teller of stories."—Lady’s Pictorial. 


COMRADES ALL. By Walter 
MATHAMS. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
Sy ROBERTS, V.C. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s.; cioth 


“The high praise from Lord Roberts is fully deserved by this 
ptight and cheery little volume.”—Lloyd’s News. 


STRANGE CRIMES. (Old Stories 


Retold.) By WILLIAM WESTALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d. April 20. 
“Full of the sort of interest which attaches to all told trans- 
gression.” —Spectator. 

TWO.SHILLING NOVELS. 
APRIL'S LADY. By Mrs. Hun- 


GERFORD. [Aprit 20. 


THE TALE of the TEN. By W. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 


A THIRD PERSON. By B. M 


CROKER. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By 


WALTER BESANT. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.0 
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FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE is now published 
complete in 4 vols:, medium 8ve, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, £3 net ; in 4 vols., medium 8vo, 
half morocco, gilt top, £3 12s. net, 





Favourite Flowers of 
Garden ana Greenhouse 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
The Cultural Directions Edited by 
WILLIAM WATSON, F.R.H.S., 
Assistant Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Illustrated with 316 superb Coloured Plates drawn 
and coloured with minute care direct from 
the actual living plants. 


Medium 8vo, over 700 pp. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE. 


The Athencum of April 9th, 1898, says :—* We 
have here a useful book of reference, and not a mere 


Boece do not hesitate to commend it strongly to the 
notice of the amateur and lover of flowers.” 


The Times says: -“‘ Everyone -is intereated in 
garden and greenhouse flowers, and the four hand- 
some volumes entitled ‘ Favourite Flowers of Garden 
and Greenhouse’ will find many patrons.” 


The Standard says:—‘‘The volumes are all alike 
in their interest, The pictures awaken many a pleas- 
ant memory of old times to*those who have drifted 
into cities ; they will be coveted by all acd purchased 
by many.” 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ The book, as a 
whole, is worthy of very high commendation.” 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ Forms a most valuable 
addition to the library of florists* literature.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ We wish that every- 
body who takes pride in: his garden could afford a 
copy of this beautiful work. So much disappoint- 
ment would be avoided, so much labour saved, and 
so much greater in proportion would be the results.” 


HOW TO KNOW AND WHERE TO FIND 
THE WILD FLOWERS. 


Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms. 


First and Second Series. Pocket Guides to the 
British Wild Flowers for the Country Rambler. By 
Edward Step, Author of “Favourite Flowers of 
Garden and Greenhouse,” &c. In pocket-book form, 
size 6$ by 44 in., in neat art linen gilt, hmp binding, 
round corrers, price 7s, 6d. each; or in best French 
morocco tuck, gilt edges, with expanding Pocket for 
Notes, Specimens, c., 10s, 6d. each. 


Each volume contains over 120 coloured plates, 
portraying about 156 spevies, drawn direct from 
nature ; among them representativts of all the best- 
known genera will be found, There are also several 
black and white plates, and upwards of 400 species are 
clearly described in the text. 


“ This is just the little book which every true lover 
of that particular phase of natural beauty—namely, 
wild flowers—delights to find in his pocket when 
rambling along c.untry lanes. ‘lhe delicately-tinted 
illustrations are absolutely true to their growing 
counterparts.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


A Complete Cuteingtie of Publications supplied on 
application. 
London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
Chandos House, Bedford Street, Sirand, W.C. ; 
and New York. 


pretty book which conveys little or no information, |- 
e 





NOW RBADY.. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, prite 7s. 6d. 


THE 
QUEST OF FAITH. 


Being Notes on the Current 
Philosophy of Religion. 


By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 





UW READY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 6d, net. 


THOUGHTS on the 
PRESENT POSITION 
of PROTESTANTISM. 


By Prof. ADOLF HARNACK, 


Translated, with Preface, 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LAST LINE. 
Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man, 


By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 


With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 
Scorn Epirion, with Glossary. 

“‘This admirable synopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel- 
comed by those who have neither time nor patience to 
grapple with the enormous literature treating of 
evolution.” —Literature. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By LILY NOUGALL, Author of “A Dozen Ways 
of Love,” “‘ Beggars All,” &c, 

** Not only a most instractive chapter in the histor. 
of religious exthusiasm, but a p verful and fasch- 
nating psychological study . ...This remarkable hook 
will ~ te much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputa- 
tion.”—The Bookman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 


SIDGWICK (Mrs. Anprew Dean), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch-Brassey,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” “‘ The Grasshoppers,”’ &c. 
““We have seldom seen a more sparkling and 
vivacious story.”—Aberdeen Free f ress. 
“ A most exhilarating and exciting romance.” 
The Spectator. 
“There are brightness and romance in every page.” 
he Academy. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, rounded edges, price 3s, 6d. net, 


WHO’S WHO, 1899. An 


Annual Biographical Dictionary, containing over 
8,000 Biograpbies. 
**A volume not merely of singular and remarkable 
scope, but of unquestionable authority *— The Speater. 
“It contains everything that any body can want to 
know about all sorts and conditi ns of men and 
women of more or less importance.” —T ruth. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


YEAR-BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1899. Edited 
by EMILY JANES, Secretary to the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Firat Year of New Issue. Revised, 
Enlarged, and entirely Remodelled. 


“Should be welcomed as an indispensable work of 
reference for all who are in any way concerned in the 
multifarious phases of women’s work and intc rests. 
.... Altogether in its present form the ‘ Year-Book’ 
well deserves to rank as ‘ The Woman’s a. = 

mes. 
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